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PERCHERON STALLIONS SUCH AS -THIS ALWAYS ATTRACT ATTENTION 


This handsome animal was a two-year-old when photographed, and the winner of laurels in the show ring. He is owned 
in Ohio, and proved a champion in his class at a recent International Stock Show. He has 
splendid promise for development into a. magnificent horse. 
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HANDLING BEEVES ECONOMICALLY 


The greatest fe of milk requires that food waste be reduced to 


@ minimum and 


‘ood assimilation 


increased to ® maximum, 


Hence the road to success as a producer of milk lies in giving the 


cow a strong digestion and increasing appetite. 
ause we are continually 


cult, 
increase, 


and co 


tive Geukioen. 


shows its value. 
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This seems diffi- 
overfeeding in our effort after 
me ae inviting nervous disorders and diges- 
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STOCK F&SD 


for the blood and nitrates to expel dead matter 


system. 
creases 


the secretions. 


A tonic and mild laxative, it contains iron 


from the 


Its use strengthens the stomach nerves and in- 
A cow, steer, horse, hog or sheep 


getting Dr. Hess Stock Food is in condition to benefit from 


a large amount of food, 


It makes appetite for coarse fodder 


—¢ (which saves grain) and by improving digestion saves nutri- 


ment that would otherwise be 
Professors Winslow, Quitman and Finley-Dun endorse the in 
dients contained in Dr. Hess Stock Food. 
Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.) and is valuable not only as a tonic but as a pre- 
ventive of disease. Sold on a Written Guarantee. 

100 Ibs. $5.00. 25 Ib. pail $1.60, Except in Canada and extreme South and West. 
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It is the prescription of 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 
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ailing animals. 


You can have his 9-page Veterinary Book free any time 


Our Government 
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© Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular is the ag ot small and fed but twice a day. 
proves it has the most digestive strength to the pound. recognizes Dr. Hess 
ood as a medicinal preperation, and Site pope 0 ® is back of the 


Hess (M. D. 


"DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 


Also Manufacturers of Dr, Hess Poultr Sen ence and Instant Louse Killer. 
Instant Louse Mills Lice. — 
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FARMS ws FREE 


WESTERN CANADA | 


spe tla Ermine in the ow algiewsnd eniatchown ad 
REVISED HOMESTEAD ) EeawLar Ons 


Entry may now be made by certain conditions), by 
the father, mother, son, 
pa dag geno 


climate, good neighbors. 
children, good 

to market 
“Por pamphlet “Last Best 


to goand where | 


SUPT. OF IMMIGRATION, Ottawa, Canada; 
or THOMAS DUNCAN, Canadian Govt. Agent, 
Syracuse Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y 





For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


along the 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Flerida, write to WILBUR 
McCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fiz, 
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Free Veterinary Book 


Infallibleguide. Makesevery man 
hisown horse doctor. Postage %e. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


insures sound horses. Pye ae 
curb, Lage etc. 8100 rewa 
for failure where cure i3 a 
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SAM P LE EXTRACTORS 


Owners of Co 


requires no ice, no chemicals, and no ye labor or machinery. 
thrifty ho»sewives realize the waste of butter fat unavoidably lost ia 
the skim: 1ed milk wnder a pan or crock method. Besides this money 
lose there is the back-breaking drudgery of gvashing pans and milk 
vessels, and the loss of valuable time that can be profitably devoted to 
other important duties. 


PEOPLES AUTOMATIC CREAM EXTRACTOR 


will stop this extravagant waste of money, cream and valuable time. 
It will increase your present yield of cream from 15 per cent to 20 per 
It will give you the cream cool, sweet and fresh, directly after it 
comes from the cow, unaffected by chemical action. It will improve 
the quantity and quality of your butter all through the year. It means 
more cream, more butter, less time. Result: More profit. 
It won’t cost you a cent to take advantage of our free 
advertising offer as we will send one Sample Cream 
Extractor into each community where we have no agent. Write today 
as onty one person in each locality where we have no agent may 
have the benefit of this free offer. Send us your name, and the 
name of your nearest freight office. Address— 


PEOPLES SUPPLY CO., Dept. 


CREAM 


Nowa 


FREE 


e offer you a Sample Cream 
Wetetee that actually sepa- 
faape the cream from the milk 

yan automatic process that 


J, Kansas City, Mo. 


All 











and thrifty condition it has no equal. 





ARIGINFECTA 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
ALL EYES ON HYCENO. 


Absolutely the best— by test— germicids and insecticide. Pleasant to 
use, safe and effective. For keeping Livestock and Poultry in heaithy 


The cost, results considered, is so small you can’t afford to be without it. 
Lacking space, we will send our “‘Heaith Book” giving valuxble informa- 


tion; also sample sufficient for practical test, if you will send us ‘he namo of 
your dealer. If your dealer hasen’t HYGENO in stock and you request it, he 


can get it. Accept no substitute. 
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' always Mention This Journal 


In writing any of our advertisers. 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 


You 











Fattening Cattle for Market 


Under this title the agricultural! ex- 
periment station of the university of 
Missouri recently issuéd a bulletin, 
summarizing the experience and ob- 
servations of nearly a thousand of the 


“most successful cattle feeders of Mis- 


souri, Iowa and Illinois. These expe- 
riences.extended over an average pe- 
riod of nearly 20 years. A few of 
the most’ important conclusions ar- 
rived at, as @ result of these investi- 
gations, are noted herewith: 

Forty per cent of all th® feeders in- 
terviewed gave two years as the age 
af which they ‘put their cattle on full 
feed; 24% gave 2% years of age. Thus 
64% put their cattle on full feed be- 
tween the ages of two and three 
years, as contrasted with less than 4% 
who full fed calves less than 4% who 
put them on feed as yearlings, and 
with a fraction over 4% who put their 
cattle on full feed at 18 months of 
age. 

In the matter of tee most favor- 
able season for fattening cattle, the 
feeders show a decided preference 
for summer, or rather for some sea- 
sen Other than winter. The experi- 
ments quoted shew that cattle gain 
materially faster in summer, and at 
something like four-fifths the cost of 
similar cattle fed in winter. 


FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 


As to the value of toughage in full 
feeding, the. feeders interviewed ex- 
pressed a great variety of opinions 
on this point. In the main, they were 
indifferent to the kind or quality of 
roughness when full feeding. The ex- 
periments conducted at the Missouri 
station show that the roughage af- 
fects profoundly the rate and cost 
of gain and the finish of cattle. It 
is shown that with cattle bringing 5 
cents a. pound, corn, when combined 
with clover or cowpea hay, was worth 
8% cents more per bushel than when 
combined with timothy. 

A large roughness consumption 
does not necessarily mean a dimin- 
ished grain consumption. If the 
roughness be a legume hay, such as 
or cowpeas, or alfalfa, the 
be materially 
jJarger than when it is timothy, or 
corn stover, or prairie hay, or millet, 
and at the same time the cattle will 
eat a larger amount of grain. The 
extra amount of protein in the le- 


| gume hay has the effect of stimulat- 
| ing a larger total 


consumption of 
feed, a considerable portion of which 
is grain. 

In getting cattle on full feed, there 
is a direct relation between the qual- 
ity and condition of the feed and the 
ease and readiness with which cattle 
may be accustomed to it. Cattle may 
be gotten on full feed more quickly 
when coarse and relatively unpal- 
atable materia! is used than when 
highly nutritious and well-prepared 
feeds are used. 


REQUISITES FOR 


Cattle that. are being _ fattened 
should be fed with the utmost reg- 
ularity, should be kept as quiet as 
possible, and should be encouraged to 
lie down when not éating. They 


FATTENING STEERS 


| should never be frightened or dis- 


turbed in any way. Changes in feed, 
location or surroundings of cattle that 
are fat should never be made, except 
such as are decidedly for the better, 
and even then should only be made 
when most impé¢rative. 
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ELL YOUR MILK 
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his reports are very gra’ ati 





~ ‘The highest type of dairy stock is being Soveenee = 
breeders, at a saving of from 20 to Wc 
oughly dependable milk substitute 
interviewed my superintendent, Mr. Webster, relative to ‘the merits of your 

ng. Mr. Webstee. reports that the calves fed your Calf Meal are thri 
as those fed whole milk, which fact is of considerable economic importance te me considering the 32 
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METHODS IN A FIRST CLASS DAIRY 

[White Springs farm of A. G. Lewis of 
Ontario county, N Y, is considered one of the 
best dairy farms in the state. For the bene- 
fit of our readers, Mr Lewis has sent us the 
‘following practical points regarding his ex- 
perience.— Editor. ] 
FIRST became interested in the 
Guernseys about seven years 
ago. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties I had: to overcome was the 
* help problem. The handling of 
fine stock cannot be intrusted 
to inexperienced persons and many a farmer 
and breeder has failed because of lack of ex- 
perience in this respect. I prefer Guernseys to 
any other dairy breed and have at the 





present time 125 head. I have some cows 
that will give 12,000 pounds of 5% milk a 
year. One of our two-year-olds with first calf 
is giving 15 quarts a day. Standing at the 
head of our herd are three famous sires, Ray- 


mond of the Tiverd, Lord Kilehner and Lord 
Mysie. All three are imported animals of 
high standing. We never change our sire 
until his heifers are in milk as we want to 
know his value and can only prove that by 
their daughters. I use only a bull from a 
dam that is a high producer, and a_ high 
tester and one that has the best of breeding 
back of him. I attribute my success from 


being able to procure the best imported bulls: 


that money can buy. 
I prefer to have the largest number of 
cows freshen in the fall. One of the secrets 


of devloping good animals is to keep them 
growing rapidly and all the time. Good care 
pays. Farmers too often overlook this. Fre- 


quently a calf may start out well, but may 
not develop rapidly unless carefully watched. 
Every individual in a well-cared-for - herd 
should be under its keeper’s eye. In case of 
a calf, it is our custom to take it away from 
the cow at once. We feed our young calves 
fresh milk with a little warm water added. 
Immediately after weaning a calf we give it 
wheat bran with a little oil meal and meadow 
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hay. We breed our cows at two years. I do 
not think it advisable to breed them at an 
earlier age. We like fine, large cows in our 
herd ané this assures strong constitutions and 
vigor. 

In handling the mature animals they are 
kept inthe barn during cold weather. In the 
fall we keep them in, but put them out on 
fine days during the winter. I think this is 
advisable as it seems to invigorate them. I 
do not believe in exposing cattle, especially 
well-bred and delicate creatures like a large 
producing dairy atiimal. During the winter 


they are always put out.for an hour or so 


when the weather is favorable. The cows 
are milked at 4.30.in the morning and at the 
same hour in the afternoon. 

After the milking we feed each cow her 
grain according to the amount she is milking. 
We feed twice a day, giving bran and corn- 
meal with a little oil meal added. It is our 
eustom to feed always after milking. We 
find the cows give down their milk more 
freely when this method is. followed. We 
never give ‘our bulls strong feeds, in the strict 
sense of the word. They are given plenty of 
good, substantial food and have large box 
stalls in which to exercise. All the milk 
produced on our farm is bottled and retailed 
locally 

I have two large silos, one holding over 600 
tons, built four years ago. I am a firm be- 
liever in good silage for dairy cattle.’ It is a 
convenient, all-round good feed. Dairymen 
all over the country should consider this prob- 
lem more carefully and plan to put in a good 
store of succulent feed. I know of no plan in 
which so much good feed can be secured and 
at as small a cost as when preserved in a silo. 
I commence feeding in the fall and always 
have enough in store to carry them through 
until we are ready to turn the cattle on pas- 
I always use plenty of roughness with 
My young stock 


ture, 
mangels and a little bran. 
do well on a ration of this sort. 


N umber 10 


PROFITABLE LIMA BEANS 
HIRAM H,. SHEPARD, ILLINOIS 

In my opinion, the only kind of lima bean 
worth growing is the pole lima. The reason 
that more bunch limas are grown than pole 
limas is that the former require no supports, 
while the latter do require. heavy supports. 
Yet securing poles or other supports for the 
pole lima bean pays large profits for the time 
and expense. The advantages of the pole 
lima are many. It is a very large plant; it 
bears heavily and continuously till frost; the 
beans are unexcelled in quality, and ‘being 
Supported, the vines run high, keeping -the 
pods clean and making them easy to pick, 

The soil in which lima beans are to be 
planted should be very fertile, light and 
warm. They are very rank growers and the 
soil can scarcely be made too rich. For the 
same reason they should be given plenty of 
room and light. They are “great lovers of 
light, warmth, and rich soil. If the gardener 
will give them these essentials, they will 
reward him handsomely for the pains. 

Lima beans are very sensitive to the cold 
and should not be planted till the days grow 
long and the ground becomes thoroughly 
warmed by several weeks’ sunshine. Those 
planted early while the ground is yet cold 
will nearly all rot in the ground and have 
to be replanted, which is more trouble than 
the first planting. Get the soil in fine con- 
dition, then wait till permanent warm, set- 
tled weather for planting, 

When poles are used for supports, lima 
beans should be planted *both ways and at 
least 4 feet apart. In the single row with 
other mgterial for support, the rows should 
be at least 4 feet apart and the plants 2 to 
3 feet apart in the row. It is not policy to 
crgwd them, for a single vine will make an 
immensely large plant if given plenty of room 
and bear as much as two or three in a more 
crowded condition. — 

Thorough and clean cultivation should be 
given from the first and until they begin 
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FOUNDATION STOCK FOR A HIGH CLASS DAIRY HERD 


The splendid animals shown above are- owned by Aifred G. Lewis on his White Springs farm in Ontario county, N Y. 
believer in the production of high-class animals, and has in his herd some of the best imported Guernseys in this 
animals shown above, reading from left to right as you look at the picture, are as follows: (1) Imp 
11368 A G CC. Dropped August 23d, 1905; 


herd 
3d; 


first-class 
Majesty 


head a 
sire, His 


recently to 


30, 1905; 


February 14, 1905; 


in Vermont. 
dam, Dairy Maid 
48 at the Island show in the spring of 1906. 


sire, His Majesty 3d; 
sire. Governor of the Chene; dam, La Fieur du Jardin lith. 


Guiding Star 
(2) 


sire, 


of Aval. This heifer 


dam, -Gistana. 


of the Tertre; dam, France 
Imp Sweet Lilly of L’Etiennerle, 
won 
She has recently been sold to enter a show herd in Wisconsin. 
Sejour, 6025 (21309). Dropped May 19, 1905; sire, Defiance; dam, Daisy of the Gacheres. (4) Imp Gistana, 5th, 5884 (21301). 
(5) Imp Rosina of Myrtle Place, 5902 (21305). ) 
For,details of methods used on this farm see article in this issue. 


He is a 

country. rhe 

Frances Jewel 9th, 1792 P 5S, 

llth. This bull has been sold 
5715 (21304). Dropped November 
second. prize in yearling class of 
(3) Imp Libert of Beau 

Dropped 


Dropped April 19. 1905; 





OUR GREAT STAPLE. CROPS 


‘to vine, when they are to be poled. The 
best way, to ‘support them when planted in 
squares, or both ways, is to secure poles some- 
thing larger than a hoe Handle from the 
woods or a thitket. The poles should be 
about 8 feet’ long with the bark left on ‘as 
a ‘rough support for the vines in twining. 
By far the best and easiest way to arrange 
the poles is to set four in.a square, binding 
them at the top wigwam fashion with strong 
harvester binding twine. 

If given'good, cléan eultivation during the 
early season, lima beans will not require much 
attention later in the season. Yet they. must 
be kept clean of weeds at all times for the 
best results. Especially do not allow any large 
weeds to grow near 4 hill. 


SELECTING AND TESTING SEED CORN 

‘The best corn farmers will begin right by 
selecting and planting only good Seed; 
if' tested all the better. This applies to 
sweet corn for the gaiden as well as_ field 
corn. The very best seed is none too good. 
Prof P. G. Holden of lowa agricultural col- 
lege, as American Agriculturist subscribers 
well know, has long made a very close study of 
corn breeding and seed selection, and we can- 
not do better this week than -to present 
herewith some of his conclusions on this sub- 
ject. This is an abstract of an address made 
last season before*a meeting of Illinois 
farmers at Quincy, by Prof Holden: 

I have gone into and carefully studied 
over 5000 corn fields. I have tested over 6000 
samples of Seed corn sent me from all over 
lewa. The cause of a poor stand of corn is 
peor seed. - In one field at Coon Rapids, Ia, 
where the farmer said he had no need to hear 
me talk corn, I found 17 hills missing, out 
of 100 hills; 39 hills that had only one stalk, 
and 20% of the stalks were barren. He had 
planted corn of 50% vitality. 

At one place where I fotind very poor corn 
the little boy said to me: It looks to me as if 
there must: be a whgle lot of stalks in our 
field fooling around and doing nothing, and 
he was just about right. A man who had 
very poor corn said to me that he h#i not 
had any trouble with the seed. -This was 
simply because he had not taken any trouble. 

It seems to me. one of the most precious 
things today is the labor of a human being. 
This man who grew poor corn wasted labor 
and wasted land, and-yet he got up early and 
worked late and hard. He had two boys out 
of school all summer, because he was trying 
to pay off a mortgage by raising 50% corn. 

CAN'T TELL WITHOUT TESTING 

A good many: people think they can. tell 
when corn will grow, and when it will not, 
without testing it. Hundreds of 2? $ung men 
from all over Iowa come to the college at 
Ames for the two weeks’ short course. One 
vear I let each member of a large class take 
40 ears to examine and study for two days, 
and see if he could tell which would grow 
and which, would not. They did net. know 
that I had set a little trap for them by mix- 
ing up. good ears and bad ears and .ears of 
weak vitality, all of which I had tested in a 
germinator ten days previously. When their 
judgment of each ear was compared with my 
record uf its test, it was seen that they had 
all’ made mistakes. When we were through, 
I asked if there was any one of them who 
thought he could pick out corn that was safe 
to plant without testing it, and not a single 
hand went up. -You may often teli by exam- 
ination when a kernel is dead, but you can- 
not tell when it is weak or low in vitality 
Without the germinating test. 

Lay out the ears to be tested side by side 
on a table or on the floor, remove one kérnel 


‘No 2 and so on with all the-ears. 


from near the butt, another from the middle 
and another from the tip of the ear; turn 


-the edr over and take three kernels from the 


opposite side in like Manner; place the six 
kérnels at the end of the ear from which 
they were taken; using care that they do- not 
get mixed with the kernels from the ear next 
to it. -Boards may be laid over the rows of 
corn to keep them in place until the germina- 
tion is known. 

A germination box nray be made of any 
shallow box filled about half full of thor- 
oughly moistened sawdust. A cloth ruled 
off into blocks or squares is placed on the 
sawdust and fastened at the corners and 
edges with tacks. Place the six kernels from 
ear No | fin the row of ears) in 
square No 1 of the germination box, 
and the kernels from ear No 2 in square 
Then place 
‘over this a cloth- considerably larger than the 
bex,.cover with about 2 inches of moistened 
sand, earth or sawdust and keep in a warm 
place. The sitting room is suitable. When 
the kernels have germinated, in four to six 
days, remove the cover carefully to avoid 
misplacing the kernels in the square. If a 
piece of thin cloth is placed over the. ker- 
nels before the covering is put on, it will pre- 
vent them from sticking to the upper cover. 
If one or more kernels in any square failed 
to grow, find the ear from which they were 
taken and throw it out. .The ears showing 
weak germination should be- rejeeted the 
same as worthless ears. P 

In 99 cases out of 100; when farmers see the 
root sprout start out in germinating a kernel 
of corn, they.will say it is ail right. In many 
tests at Ames we found that the stem sprout 
often failed to grow, when the root ‘started 
well. This germination box, when opened, is 
a perfect picturé or prophecy of what these 
grains, and the ears from which they were 
taken, will do when planted in the field: 


EARLY PREPARATION FOR POTATOES 

Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain potatoes, 
planted in Hght loam, produce. the best: crops 
in this section. I plow down clover sod ‘for 
corn previous to the potato crop. .1 use, be- 
sides the plow, the cutaway harrow and 
smoothing harrow until the soil is fine and 
well pulverized, beginning as early in-. .the 
season .as the ground is fit to work. I mark 
the ground out in rows 2 feet 8 inches apart, 
and plant 14 inches apart in the rows. -We 
plant generally in March, from ten to 15 acres, 
dropping them by machine. 
tato manure and guano, at the rate of abeut 
¥% ton an acre. The machine drops. the 
potatoes and phosphate at one time. This 
manure costs about $28 a ton and analyses 
Potash 8 to 9%, phosphoric acid 
6 to 7%, ammonia 3 to 4%.—[Newkirk. Van 
Meter, Salem County, N.J. 

For our clay loam we find the late varieties 
of potatoes such as lonas, Green Mountains, 
Ruralt’New Yorkers and Carman No 3; the 
best producers. If possible, we grow clover 
previous to the potato crop, and prepare the 
land with drags and pulverizers.. About. the 
middle of June we start planting, dropping 
one potato in a hill, step on it and cover with 
a hoe. We usually plant two. acres. For 
fertilizers we sometimes use barnyard manure, 
and at other times a high-grade fertilizer; 
costing $21 a ton, and analyzing as follows: 
4 to 5% potash, 8 to 10% phosphoric acid, 1 
to 3%.ammonia. This is applied at the rate 
of 300 pounds an acre.—[H. H: Hateh,; Trum- 
bull County, O. 

White Sprout and Carman 
hest adapted to our sandy or gravely 


as follows: 


potatoes are 
loam. 


I use a marl po- - 


’ fied with less than 60 bushels. 


We usually turn sie and drag a pasture 
previous to planting potatoes. ° We mark the 
field in Squares of about 3 feet or less. Have 
never planted in drills. We plant between 
May 15 and June 20, dropping by hand. Usu- 
ally we have about 20 acres or more, but for 
the last few years have let the land on shares. 
For several years we have used-newly eut 
hay for fertilizer, leaving it on the ground.— 
[Levi Gardener, Steuben County, N Y. 


SATISFACTORY CORN YIELDS 
W. B. HAWKINS, FAYETTE COUNTY, KY ; 

After 31 years’ experience in corn growing, 
I have settled on White Dent as the best vari- 
ety for this locality. Our soil is of limestone 
formation. The rotation practiced is wheat, 
sown October 10 to 25, followed by - clover 
sown in February,~one bushel to six acres. 
After the wheat is off the clover stands two 
years if-good. It is plowéd in the autumn 
for corn to be sown the following spring. This 
keeps the land in excellent condition. 

Corn is planted April 20.to May 10, with 
a two-horse planter, running one way of the 
field, and dropping the hills 2% feet apart. 
The .planter which cost #65 ten years ago 
works well, and can handle 15 acres a day. 
Usually I do not exceed 30 acres in this crop. 
I use about a bushel of seed to five acres; 
dropping three to five grains“in the hill. The 
seed is sometimes saved, sometimes bought. 
The last was purchased in 1906 and cost $2.50 
a bushel. Manure is applied to the field with 
a spreader; no-commercial fertilNzer is used. 
As soon as the plants are 4 or 5 inches hich 
eultivation is begun. , 

The cultivator is run deeply, close to the 
plants and a roller and a harrow run over the 
field regardless of the plants. A weeder is 
also used and the operation repeated with > 
spring-tooth one horse cultivator running shal- 
low between the rows. The oftener the ground 
is worked the better. After the first. cultiva- 
tion the roller is not used. Cultivation con- 
tinues until the crop will be injured by the 
horse and implement passing through. 

We cut by hand 16 to 18 hills to a shock, 
by September 20. A man will cut ten to 35 
shocks a day: <A fair average yield is 60 
bushels to the acre. It is all fed) to horses, 
cows, hogs, etc. The fodder is allowed to stand 
in the shock in the field until used by the 
animals. When we desire to select seed the 
satisfactory looking ears are gathered from 
the crib at planting time, a careless method. 
I am locaily considered a good corn raiser, 
and am a great believer in stirring the ground 
often. Once I made 90 bushels to the acre, 
and three times 80 bushels, but am now satis- 
Last year I 
made about 70. 


Favors Baby Beef—The more I feed cattle 
the more I am confirmed in my belief the day 
is not far off when comparatively few cattle 


that are more than 18 months old will be 
marketed for slaughter. ‘Oncé I-had the idea 
that the larger the cattle the greater the 
profits. In those days we never thought of 
marketing a steer as fat until he was around 
four years old. Conditions have changed ma- 
terially. This is the age of baby beef. There 
is less waste to young steers and the quality 
of their beef is far better than that from 
aged stock. I grind all my.feed and rush 
the cattle along until they are. about 15 
months old, when I let thent sos. C. Cobb, 

Lafayette.County, Mo. : 


Incubators are preferred to hens for hatch- 
ing ducklings because there are no losses from 
trampled ducks 








MELONS FOR THE -MIDDLE 
METHODS WITH THE FASCINATING MELON CROP 








NOT SO DIFFICULT TO GROW MELONS IF YOU KNOW HOW-——REQUISITES_ ARE SIMPLE BUT I%sIsTENT— 
SANDY SOIL BEST BUT WELL GROW ON ANY SOIL WITH SUFFICIENT HUMUS—GETTING THE YOUNG 
PLANTS WELL STARTED—TIME GAINED THROUGH USE OF THE HOTBED-——THE AFTER CULTIVA- 
TION AND CARE——BATTLING INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS-——HINTS FOR GARDEN AND TRUCK 


BY EF. R. JINNETTE, UNION COUNTY, ILL 


ELONS are particular in regard to 
soil and culture, and exceedingly 
sensitive to conditions of weather. 

4 They have numerous greedy insect 
enemies, and are subject to fungous 
diseases. But with all these drawbacks they, 
and especially muskmelons, are a profitable 
crop. A warm, light, sandy ioam is the ideal 
melon soil. Some authorities assert that 
watermelons and muskmelons of good qual- 
ity are successfully grown only on such soils. 
But experience shows that this is a mistake. 
With thorough preparation of the soil, proper 
fertilization, correct eulture, and a favorable 
season, they can be grown with some measuré 
of, success on almost any kind of soil, pro- 
vided it has sufficient humus, and is well 
drained. I know from expe- 


to mash the clods and pack and smooth the 
surface to prevent drying out. 

The weather is an important factor in 
melon growing. Too much rain will cause 
many of the young fruits to drop from the 
vines. Those that stick and come to matu- 
rity will be coarse and stringy and deficient 
in flavor. It is true that a melon is nearly 
all water, but to produce choice, weil-fiavored 
fruits, the vines must pump the water_fronf 
a comparatively dry soil. The melon grower 
will find that too much rain is—worse than a 
drouth. ,In my locality, I have found well- 
drained creek bottom the best land for water- 
melons, but good crops can be grown on 
hill land,.if it is properly fertilized. Two.to 
three weeks can be gained by starting the 
plants in the hotbed. Another advantage of 


SOUTH 


fs] 


apart each way. Wider rather than closer. 
It is not worth while to plant watermelon 
seed in the field until the soil is warm: When 


thus planted, flat hills 2 or 3 inches high .° 
are made and six or eight seeds planted in. ~ 


each hill, and covered with an-inch of soil, 
well-pressed down. The greedy little striped 
beetles are very fond of young watermelon 
plants, and constant watchfultiess is necessary 
to keep them from eating the plants up at 
first. If the plants are dusted occasionally 
with gypsum, wood ashes, or air-slaked lime, 
it will help to keep the beetles off. When 
the plants are well established, they should 
be thinned to two in the hill. 

In selecting the variety to plant, the grower 
should be governed by local conditions. If 
watermelons are to be shipped, varieties with 
a hard, tough rind like Kolb Gem and Rattle- 
snake should be chosen. But for home use, 
and the home market, the more tender and 
better kinds, such as Kieckley Sweets and 
Halbert Honey, will be more satisfactory and 
profitable. The season can be prolonged by 
planting some of the very early sorts. 

Muskmelons do. better on hill land. The 


plants are started in the hotbed, and 
handled the same as water- 
melons. The best groyers 





rience that both kinds of mel- 
ons of good quality are success- 
fully grown on tlie clay soils of 
lower southern Illinois. 


GET THE PLANTS WELL STARTED 


Success with melons depends 
upou having the plants start 
quickly, and grow rapidly with- 
out check. And this will de- 
pend upon the preparation of 
the soil, the fertilization and 
the culture. These conditions 
are essentially the same for 
both watermelons and musk- 
melons, except that the latter 
require more manure. - In fer- 
tilizing for melons, the aim 
should be to avoid an excess 
of nitrogen, and yet have an 
abundance of available plant 
food in reach of the plants 
throughout the season. Too 
much nitrogen will produce a 
rank growth of vines at the 
expense of fruit: Barnyard 
manure must be the main de- 
pendence of the melon grower, 








prepare their land for mitsk- 
melons as soon as the weather 
will permit in April. It is 
marked off in rows 4 to 6 feet 
wide, the manure put on the 
hills and covered with two fur- 
rows with a turning plow. 

The object in ridging is to 
keep the manure from drying 
out, and leave the land in 
shape to dry out quickly in 
case of wet weather at planting 
time. When ready to plant, the 
ridges are worked down with a 
cultivator, and a furrow opened 
for the plants. The cultivation 
is the same as that for water- 
melons. 

Aphis, striped beetles, squash 
bugs, rust and wilt are the 
worst enemies of the meion 
grower. Aphis are the most 
insidious of the insect pests. 
Kerosene emulsion or a. de- 
coction of tobacco stems will 
kill them, but their habits ren- 








but it should be supplemented 
with a fertilizer having a min- 
imum of nitrogen and rich in 
phosphoric acid and potash. A 
4-8-10 mixture will give good 
results. 

Melons do well after corn or 
late potatoes, especially if these 
crops have followed. clover, 
cowpeas, or. sod. The land 
should be plowed deep in the fall, and a good 
coat of manure worked in with disk or cuta- 
way. After the land is plowed in the spring 
from 200 to 400 pounds of fertilizer should be 
applied broadcast, and the soil made as fine 
and mellow as possible. To: give the plants a 
quick start, each hill should have a good 
shovelful of well-rotted .manure and a hand- 
ful of fertilizer. This should be well. mixed 
with the soil before planting. 

Melons should have constant and regular 
cultivation from the time of-planting till the 
vines cover the ground. After that weeds 


county, Ill, 


each ton. 


and grass must be kept down with the hoe. 
Until the vines start to run, the culfivation 
should be deep and. close. to the plants. 
Afterward only the surface should be stirred. 
If the soil works up lumpy, or the weather 
is dry, a float should follow the -cultivator 


The accompanying photo shows Glenoak Gems, 


A TRIO OF GLENOAK GEM MELONS 


from selected Rocky Ford seed. The soil 


this method is that it is easier to protect the 
young plants from the striped beetles in the 
hotbed than in. the field. The seeds are 
planted in dirt bands from April 10 to 15, 
and the plants are kept-in the hotbed till 
the danger of frost is over, and then taken 
to the field. The plants wiil deteriorate 
rapidly if left in the hotbed too long, and 
they should be taken out before they-- begin 
to spindle. 

If_for any reason. they. cannot be taken to 
the field gt the right. time, growth can be 
checked by changing the position of the plants 
in the bed. The hotbeds should be just 
warm enough to keep the plants growing 
nicely, and they should be left open whenever 
the- weather will permit to harden and pre- 
pare the plants for the field. The rows for 
watermelons should be not less than 10 feet 





grown in 
upon which 
they are grown is what is commonly known as post oak flat. 
are 4x4 feet each way and the plants thinned to two in a hill. 
tilizer used is rotten stable manure, six pounds to the hill. 
maanure was fresh 100 pounds of ground rock phosphate was added to 
Cultivation and hoeing are continued until the melons are 
well netted and ready to ripen. They are packed 16 to a crate, so that 6, 
each melon is exposed to view, and are marketed in Chicago in competi- 
tion with Colorado grown Rocky Ford cantaloups. 


der its effective application ex- 
tremely difficult. The surest 
way is to go over the field every 
day and burn every infested 


Marion , 


io plant on the spot. Paris green 
When the Will fix the beetles, but too 


much of it will damage the 
plants. Dusting with Gypsum 
ashes tainted with ker- 
osene or turpentine will drive 
the beetles away. Hand pick- 
ing early in the morning. is. about the only 
way to get rid of the squash bugs. 

Rust probably does more harm than all the 
other pests combined. It can be held in 
check by frequent spraying with dilute bor- 
deaux. Strong, vigorous plants are able to 
resist rust to a marked degree, and’ herein 
is an effective way of fighting it. 


By Proper Feed, cleanliness and working 
the butter as little as possible and wrapping 
in paraffin paper, I sell my 50 pounds of but- 
tér each week very readily to private custom- 
ers. For this amount of butter I use about 
three teaspoonfuls of commercial butter color 
so as to maintain a uniform tint.—[Mrs C. 
W. Hastings, Hamilton County, N Y. 
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LIVE 


ae RATION 


_ Or, are you 


throwing so many ears of corn and 


go much roughage to your stock without know- 


ing its-real 


real food value? If you are, 


you are 


wasting feed,.and, besides, you’rc not getting 
the best results. ‘ 


No single 


n, says.Prof, Henry, forms 


‘acomplete ration and hole-aeelt feeding is 


The reason is, much of the 


t wastetul, 
gaia g oes through the animal undigested, and 

the pot a is tinbalanced. 
You can’t raise a full crop of corn if you 


“plant it :snapipesardly. 


Neither can you raise_ 


good stock,: keep it in prime condition, and 


“Make the - most 


rofit from it, if you feed it 


haphazardly. There’s more in feed than breed, 
and successful farmers have discovered this. 
They find it pays to sell whole grain, and feed 


=Storling Stock Feed & 


rst, they-get a ration that is properly bal- 


_ for various reasons. 


_aticed—containing iat the moe amount of protein, fat and carbohy- 


drates,- This mares a ration 
most flesh, orn naan wer. 
of the hi 


means a 
of their echt 


cone to produce the most milk, 
Second, they get in Sterling a feed 
0d ar this is a very important feature. It 

Laan hc your stock get more good out 

they bative faster, look better, work better, feel better. 


a is a factor in which Sterling Stock Feed is far superior to others. 
tibility is almost complete, hence the most economical feet 


a es Prof. He 


holds that digestibility is the leading quality 


“ofa feed-stuff, and Sterling is certainly a leader in that respect. 


Just 1 read this this letter it is actual proof: 


tlemen :— Late spring ad cod to purchase ou 
; sean beon ail t! pou caaian. Freeders. wh who have been accustomed to 


Stock Feed, Results th-t 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 28, 1907, 
first car of your Sterling 


reper nothing but grain have be been steadily feeding Sterling Stock Feed in place of same, aad 
that not only does it cost them less money, but results at the smaller cost are much 


© pave pas 


fe oo a number of cars from you since. Wo have 


et to receive a 
THO 


combi O get ‘more e milk; to ‘give horses more wor ng power; to keep 


» them in fine condition, even in reek ! 
stock thrive faster—you'H find noth 
-Feed. It is a combination of ground corn, oats and barley—kiln- 


working season; to make young 
ng so goon as Sterling Stock 


Aon | 


dried and scientifically balanced, that brings fine results. 
: i your dealer can't supply you; write to us— 


“The Great Western Cereal Co., 





‘We also manufacture’ 
Daisy Dairy Feed—thebest. 
molasers § feed made; Greg- . 12 
i ‘gon’ 's Calf Meal—a t 
stitute, for cow's; milk; : f\ 
Chop Feed and.Ster- 
‘ling Chick and Scratch ¢7 
Peeds—all money-makers 
‘for the. farm ef, because <3 
‘they are successful feeds— a 
- they reduce feeding eost,’ ~~2a 
and increase production. 
At all dealers. A trial is 
- all we expect—the feeds do 
_ therest. Trythemandsee, 


Chicago, Ill. 4 


STOCK’ 


ip YOU FEEDING A 








ese 


COST BAREESS OS Tee Wome 
harness in use 





I iti f 
wien Mention fr fiser You will sets 


this Journal very quick reoly if youda 
s 


~ 





‘OE* WIDE TIRES 


)00 TT eh tan an tile 


al) 


le (=O > 


: \ tires make 
(| \/ easy hauling on , 
i softroads, Our low- 
down wagon equipped 


with wide tire steel wheels 
carries weight without sinking. Saves 
horse power, strain on wagon and rut- 
ting of road. Our 


FARMERS’ 
HANDY WACON 


is absolutely the best ‘wagon built for 
every kind of heavy teaming. 
First cost small and lasts a lifetime with- 
ont pe ni peiee money saver. 





AND’ DAIRY 


From Appreciative Readers 
wish to express. my- appreciation 
«f the stand you have taken in the 
Standard oil matter. It is agreed on 
all hands that we need and must have 
| corporations, with large capital, . to 
earry on the 1canufactoring, commer- 
| cial and transportation transactions Of 
this nation. But we: cannct ignore 
the fact that the question is before 
the American people whether these 

erporations are to be amenable to 
| the law, as are private individuals. 
| They are to dépend for success in 
business npon good management and 
| fairedeali:ng: .--Not upon unscrupulous 
| conduct, bribery or corruption of leg- 
|islatures, courts and press; We thank 

God for such men as Pres Roosevelt, 
| Gov. Hughes, Judge. Landis, and the 
papers that are so nobly standing by 
the people. I believe we have more 
such men than we think; and that the 
victory for the right is not doubtful. 
Stand to your guns.—[J. L. Cotton, 
Barryton, Mich. 

As one of yéur readcrs permit me to 
congratulate you on the siand taken 
regarding Standard oil. I, for one, 
Stand to your guns’.—jJ:>.L. Cettom, 
Chicago. 

You are to be congratulated for the 
stand you have taken in regard to 
Standard oil advertising. It has not 
been difficult for anyone who'- has 
stopped for a minute to read between 
the lines to recognize at once the 
rany “anew items,” and to see that 
} thousands of dollars are being spent 
all over this country in loca! and oth- 
er papers, with various © objects in 
view. I am glad you have felt strong 
enough to resist both temptation and 
power, and the American people will 
seme day thank you for doing so.— 
| |Eugene D. Funk, Shirley, Il. 


. 








Care. of the Freshening Cow 


L. HUNT, ORLEANS COUNTY, YT 


Many a good cow has been lost by 
ignorance or lack of care at fresh- 
ening time. § Having had a sad and 
costly experience of this kind when I 
first began dairying, I now watch my 
cows closely for signs of trouble and 
take prompt measures to check any 
tendency to fever. There is seldom 
any trouble with cows at pasture. The 
green feed keeps the bowels free and 
conditions areenatural and right. But 
with highly’ fed cows in winter there 
is a liability to milk fever. The scrub 
;cow poorly fed.never has this. dis- 
|; ease, It is the cow that yields a good 

flow of rich milk that is most. liable 
} to it. y 
The symptoms are not very. notiée- 
able at first. The first thing. noticed 
is that the cow is not eating her feed. 
She picks at her hay, tosses it about, 
making a little lowing sound, often 
mistaken for hér call to her calf, This 
oceurs within the first 24 hours after 
calving, usually. within 12 hours.) Up- 
on examination, her horns are found 
to be cold, her nose hot and dty, she 
does not eat nor chew her cud.” The 
uneasiness ‘increases and in a few 
hours, eight or.ten at most, often less, 
she goes*down in a kind .of stupor. 
Death ensues in about 12 hours after 
| this. 

Prevention is much better than cure 
and to this end I feed no heavy grain 
for the last month before freshening. 
Shorts are laxative and vegetables are 
cooling. These are good feeds. I do 
not. wish my cows to be fat at this 
time. After calving, if. they do not 
take hold of their hfy -briskty, I give 
a tablespoonful of cayenne in warm 
milk. If this does not start the ap- 
petite I call a veterinary at once. It 
will do no good in a day. I waited 
once to see-if she would not be bet- 
ter, and lost my cow. The »xygen 
treatment is yery successful, but all 
veterinarians do not rely on that 
alone, but give medicine to reduce the 
fever. through ;the stomach,. One-of 
the principal points in the prevention 
of this disease is to see that the bow- 








els and Kidmeysare freely active pre- 
vious to coming -in, .and to guard 
against taking cold afterward. Many 
farmers feed oats both before and af- 
ter. These are good, but the point is 
not to feed either before or soon af- 
ter, any. heavy, indigestible feed like 
corn meal or cottonseed. My cows 
relish a warm drink of bitter herb 
tea, and I keep.a supply of tansy for 
this purpose: Old cows drink it greed- 
ily and-young ones soon learn to like 
it. It stimulates the secretions and is 
of much benefit. Milk fever is al- 
ways fatal when alowed to run ite 
course: unchecked. 





Notes From. Dairy Farmers 


I have had good success in raising 
calves, and will-tell how. The calf is 
left with the cow for the first three 
days, since the. first milk is of great 
benefit in starting them. They are 
then removed from the cow and fed 
ten pounds whole milk twice daily for 
two weeks, and then the whole milk 
is gradually mixed with separator 
skim milk, and the quantity increased 
until at the énd of a month the calf 


-gets 15 pounds skim ‘milk afd a little 


oil meal mush. By this time they Wilt< 
eat ground oats and bran and a little 
hay. Milk .and mush is fed _ until 
they are six months old, when it is 
gradually taken away and = replaced 
with water, with good pasture and 
silage or clover hay for roughage.— 
[B. Huey, Schuyler Co, N. Y. 


The tonientment of the cows is very 
noti¢eable where sOme of the milking 
machines that have come the nearest 
to perfection are being used. I have 
seen a whole line of_cows that were 
being machined-milked chewing their 
cuds--as~ if. nothing. was going on. 
Where the teat-cups are carefully ad- 
justed to each cow to her satisfac- 
tion and coOmfert and the-same size 
used on thegesame teats attached. to 
the same mathine with the same de- 
gree of vacuum produced by the same 
power,- you . practically have the 
same milker and a good milker at 
every milking every day. If this is 
not conductive to,*’good results I do 
not know what is.—[Prof C. B. Lane, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Dairying is the principal live stock 
industry in this section. The larger 
the farm, the larger the dairy. We 
feed exclusively for a “big flow of 
milk, and generally givé. hay, corn, 
fodder, shredded with Silage for 
grain. Calves are shipped to market 
when four weeks old, except those 
retained to keep up the dairy, Hol- 
steins and Durhams are the: breeds 
generally favored. Part of the time 
in summer, cheese and butter are 
made at the factories: The rest of 
the season we ship our milk. The 
factories pay patrons once a.month. 
As the dairy industry has increased 
here, local butchers cannot find 
enough animals to supply the homé 
markets, and have to bring meas, 
from Chicago.—iC. L. Wilcox, Ash 
tabula County, O. ; 


Seed for Newly Bi Burned Land—F 


J., Pennsylvania: Much depends on 
the nature of the land, especially as 
to its being dry or wet. Generally 
speaking, if the land is broken up a 
light seeding of barley, with red clo- 
ver and timothy, might be tried. Clo- 
ver is likely to catch on newly burned 
land, and when it runs out timothy 
will follow usually with good results. 


(F 


Tanning and Softening Hides — In 
answer to Mrs Charles E:> Hart, also 
Mr U. G. Prince of New York, who 
want jnformation about tanning hides 
and ‘softening tanned skins, the proc- 
ess cannot be fully described in this 
limited epece Get a copy of the little 
book, (25 cents postpaid from this of- 
fice), American Tanner. This de- 
scrib improved quick methods fon 
tanning ‘all Kinds of light skins, with 
or without the wool! or fur. 








Preparing for Spring Lambs _ 


JMs A, CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





When we consider the prices for 
which lambs have been selling, not- 
withstanding that the prices of some 
other meats have ruled: rather low, it 
seems worth! while to take every pre- 
caution ot save all of the lambs the 
coming spring that can possibly be 
saved. A little mistake, or -neglect, 
at this time of the year may mean a 
considerable loss in the spring. 

In the first place, if the manure 
that has accummulated in the sheep 
barns is not so deep as to interfere 
with the handling and feeding Of the 
ewes, do not take it out until. after 
the lambs come and get a good start, 
for it makes a warmer bed for them 
to lay on than the cold ground. Many 
make the mistake of cleaning out the 
manure just before lambing time, and 
when the. little fellows do not come 
along and do well they wonder what 
can be the matter. 

THE FEEDING PROBLEM 

While the ewes should be sheltered 
from the storms, they should have an 
opportunity for considerable exercise. 
They should also have a variety of 
feeds. They cannot sustain them- 
selves and ‘transmit to the lambs a 
good degree of life and constitutional 
vigor,if confined to one kind of feed. 
While clover hay is the best single 
forage feed, they will do better if giv- 
en’ something else part of the time, 
like cornstalks and bean pods, to 
make up a variety that will furnish 
material for better bone development. 

Some grain should be given, but 
should fiot be made up entirely, of 


THE LAMB 


corn. -A good grain mixture _is-equal 


| amounts of wheat; Bran and oats. If 


oats seem to be .too expensive. haif 
the amount of each of corn can be 
added with safety. A small quantity 
ef roots éach day will be beneficial. 
Do not feed roots very liberally in 
cold weather. Do not salt the ewes 
and then let them drink a large quan- 
tity of celd water. Such things will 
sometimes cause.them to abort. 

Before the lambs begin to come be 
sure that the barn is made comfort- 
able. While plenty of pure air is de- 
sirable avoid a cold draft. Hate’ some 
material at hand with which parti- 
tions can be made, and as soon as the 
lambs begin to come partition off 
some small pens about 4 or 5 feet 
square to put the ewe and little lambs 
in. Fix it so as to cover the pens if 
the weather is cold. The breath of 
the ewe will keep a small pen warm 
if the covering is only about 3 feet 
high. Some loose boards can be used 
for cover, and then if straw is laid 
on them it will prevent the cold air 
coming in from above. 

Sometimes an ewe wil! not own her 
lamb. 
in a small pen and holding her to 
let the lamb suck four or five times 
per day, she“will be pretty likely to 
become attached to the lamb, and 
after a few days’ confinement will 
own it. A little tact, properly di- 
rected, will usually overcome such 
difficulties, 


To Feed Mill Feed, first fee the 
feed mill maker; then feed unmilled 
feed to your feed mill to mill into 
mill feed, which will be safe to feed 
your stock. 





CROP NEXT 


By putting her and the lamb. 





The successful adaptation of foreign 


breeds of jive stock to American con- | 


ditiens if always an item of lively 


concern to United States farmers and | 


stockmen. Some 15 years ago great 
interest was aroused over the impor- 
tation of 18 head of Persian sheep to 
the United States. These ‘were brought 
from ..the orient through official 


sources. and presented to Secretary of | 


Agriculture. Rusk, who turned the 
lot over to C. P. Bailey of San Jose, 
Cal, for experimental purposes. Since 
that time the Baileys have run pure- 
bred Persian sheep and grades on 
their ranches in California and Ne« 
vada and in addition have distributed 
numbers over the entire country. 
Writing American Agriculturist un- 
der recent date Dr W. C. Bailey says: 
“These, Persian sheep are especially 
valuable to cross on fine-wooled 
breeds. The wool of the thorough- 
bred is coarse, long and free. The 
eross. bred onto fine-wooled, oily 
sheep produces a cheviot wool. Per- 
sian «sheep are very hardy, rapid 
growers. The,lambs often gain a 
pound a day_until they are two or 












































three months old. The sheep are good | 


rangers and flock well. We do not 
consider the thoroughbred of great 
value as a mutton or wool breed, but 
we do think that for cross breeding 
they are one of the most valuable 
sheep we have. 

“The thoroughbreds are _ rather 
leggy, but they are a large animal, 
weighing at maturity from 250 to 300 
pounds. 
climate..An Ohio breeder who is rais- 
ing lambs for the early spring mar- 


Persian sheep will stand any. | 
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gig $2000 sis tii i iia 
Beriicare lectures oma ee ezicme ith 
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AND EVERY SPRING 
with the Great 
Enclosed Gear Machine 


Horse Clipping Machine 17 


The Stewart No.’ 








Eve 
be Cli 


Horse Should 


and this is the 
machine to do 
it with. Don‘t put your horses at the 
spring work until you clip off the 
long, thick, heavy winter coat. 
When clipped they out quickly 
at night and get good, comforting 


rest; their food instead of going to 
furnish heat to out the long, wet 
eir bodies. They 


hair, nourishes t 
rest better, feel better ana do better 
ark You can clean them in a quar- 
ter of the time.’ In every way clip- 
ping is beneficial, and every horse 
worth the keeping is worth clipping. 
It’s a positive shame to put horses at 
hard work in the spring without clipping 
them first, and progressive farmers 
realize it. Just as no man will +4 to bed 
in his wet, sweaty clothes after a hardday, 
so no horse should stand at night with 
a thick, wet, sweaty coat of long hair. 
at horse authorities agree that 
cli ng in the spring is the only proper 
0 do. 


The Machine is Guaranteed for 


25 Years Every part of this wonderful 
clipping machine is made in 
the most perfect manner and in the most 
modern and complete clipping machine 
factory in the world. The gears are all 
cut-tight out of the solid ‘steel bar, aré™ 
hardened file hard, are enclosed in a dust- 
proof gear case and run always in oil, so 
that friction and wear are almost nothing. 
It runs so easy a child can turn it all day 
and not tire, and so perfect is it 
made that we unreservedly guar- 
antee it for 25 years. Thereis6ft. 
of steel flexible shaft, making it 
easy to reach all parts of thehorse. 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 


235 OnTARIO st.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The most per- 
fect clipping 
machine ever 
made at oy 

t 
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get at least 
ter and easier. T 


Send forac 
Shear Sheep. 


—S——— 
Shear Your Sheep with this 
Machine, Too 2:'"s 
tachment in place of the San hand shears end 


wo 
each sheep, and the shearing will be done bet- - 
here will be nosecond cuts in 
the wool and the sheep will not 
injured as they are from the hand shear. Ifyou 
have 4 five sheep it will pay youto have it. 
of our free book “How 


aft aft and init ate at- 


rth more wool 





be maimed or 


to 















THIS SPLENDID MACHINE SHOULD 'S EVERY FARM STABLE IN AMERICA 

















and 


° , ? . 
Clip Boys’ and Men’s Hair with It 
“better than you ever dreamed of doing it with the shears or the old hand clippers. The machine will more than 
for itself for this use alone the first year. Why pay out $1.50 to uy 
this super> machine for so little more and you can do so much more with it and it lasts so many years longer 
Don't P72 your good money to the barber for doing this work either — do it 
yourself with this machine and save “tel money. You can make money, too, 
clipping hair for others with this ou 
ee Liberal Offer to Evcry Farmer and Owner 


Get one from your dealer or fill out the attached coupon 
mail it to us for one of these splendid machines. When you 
get it try it out wey sony in every way, compare it with every 


other machine yqu have ever seen, clip your horses with it and 
clip the hair of ah the boys and men about your place, and if way A pt ae it and you will 
you don’t find it better in every single respect than any other me al} pas. 
machine you Rice gyer ever seen or heard of, send it back atourex- [{ nome oS ee 
pense and We will refund every cent you paid for it. |) “°™'™ 7 ae 
’ --Get one from your dealer or send |'] Town cove 
Don’t Put it Off our order direct to us or write 
for our BIG NEW extatoc ALOG of Clipping Machines. er oo rccénapee State, .....-0s0+++ 


This machine clips huma&n hair to perfection. A couple of 
minutes completes the job on anyone, and it can be os 


$3.00 for a “yt of hand clippers when you can 











Chicago Fiexible Shaft Company, Chicago 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $6.75 
fi (send only 5.00, if the machine is to 
go C. O. D. for the balance) for a 
Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine at 
once. If it is not satisfactory in every 





Ex. Office.......++- 





































SWINE? HERD 


cream 
thousands of dairymen and farmers every 
day in the year. 





eont of profit, so that you can turn it inte cash. 
Here’s. one letter that fells the story of how te 
double your cream profits : 


\ 
i 2 el gets ali the cream in the milk—it skims out every 





Union Mills, Ind. 
Grentiremen:>—Wehbavesz Tubular. 
ean te t Lg Mill: tting not 

a amery a Ss, no 
yore, Gee 00 = mont t alace we Lave 
ar, we ve 
mere, and are so satisfied with the Tubular 
Mrs. Jomx C. Mrrier + 











Such proof as this ought to comvince you that 
a wilt bea money-makerfor you. The 
extra profit will soon pay for the separator while it 
will keep right on earning these big profits for years. 
Write today for our new catalog and free copy of 
that valuable book, “ mg.""- Ask 
for book No. 100. > 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Pe. Cen. Chicago. Hi. 








UNITED STATES 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


FOR 1908 


Have all the qualities that have made the U. S. the standard for 
many years past, for efficiency, durability and reliability, and 
have in addition 
New and Important Improvements 
both in construction and efficiency—increasing their already un- 
equaled ability to handle milk most easily, quickly, profitably. 
Remember: you are buying a cream separator first’of all to get 
all the cream—all the money—out of your milk and the U. S. 
Cream Separator continues to 
Hold World’s Record for Clean Skimming 

for fifty consecutive runs, in competition with the leading makes 
of separators of the world. This record has never been equaled. 

Furthermore: the past sixteen years have conclusively demon- 
strated the durability and the unequaled reliability of the U. S. 
Dairymen to-day buy the U.S. because they know it will do for 
them the best work for the longest time. Competing separators 
“claim” anything and everything, trithful and otherwise, but 
the real superiority of the United States Cream Separator has 
been so thoroughly established in every way, that no one can suc- 
cessfully dispute it. This is so widely known and atknewledged 
nowadays that dairymen in all parts of the country are rapidly 
exchanging their old style, unsatisfactory, cheap” and unreliable 
separators for the clean-skimming, STANDARD and réliabie U. S. 


Write to-day for “Catalogue No. 6 and any desired particulars 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses at: Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, O., Chicago, M., La 
Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Mina., Portland, Ore., Kansas City, Bo., Omaha, Neb. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Cal., Spokane, Wash. Montreal 
and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta. 








| Leok areund you, 
| nete the most successful crop grow- 
| ers. 


} spreaders. 





| Means 


} season? 
| self many times over within a com- 
| paratively short time. 
} Dlements give 


| this line at absolutely no cost. 


| Box 13, 
| this paper, and they 
| one of their free illustrated catalogs. 


ket thinks that the eross bloods are 
the best he has ever had. He makes 
his lambs weigh close to 100 pounds 
in from three te four months, and he 
claims that “his lambs will dress a 
larger percentage of marketable prod- 
uct than any other breed. 

‘We have raiséd the sheep in Ne- 
vada and have had lambs dropped in 
| the snow on the range, yet they have 
| @oné well. There are several large 
| flecks of eross-bred Persians in Cali- 
| fornia and in Montana, and the own- 

ers of these sheep would not have 
any other variety. We have had more 
demand fer theroughbred Persian 

Bucks than we can fill We have had 

had-no reason to change our opinion 
expressed several years ago, that for 
@ range sheep or fer breeding for 
early lambs, there. is ne superior 
breed for crossing ento domestic 
| fime-wooled sheep.” : 
Buffaio Jones, well kKnewn to 
ranchmen of the Rockies, during the 
past fafl marketed a bunch of fat- 
tailed Persicn lambs at Kansas City. 
He has been working with these Per- 
| Slam sheep for some time, using thor- 
| @ughbred bucks secured in Califor. 
} mia. , 





. 
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Tools of Great Merit are those made. 


| by the original Walter A. Wood Co of 
Hoosick Falls, N Y, which began op- 
| ¢rations in 12852. This firm is ~-the 
| oldest and largest independent manu- 
| facturer of harvesting mechines in 
the world. They have dealers scat- 
itered throughout the ceunfry, and 
| earry stocks of repairs for both their 
mew and eld-style machines. - In’ fact, 
| they can supply repairs for any ma- 
tehine ever built by them. Aside from 
the well-known New Century binder, 
| with its many peculiarly good points, 
‘they manufacture the Admiral mow- 
er, sulky rakes, tedders, reapers, disk 
| harrows, spring-tooth harrews* and 
cultivators. “Every farmer who con 


| templates the parchase of a-new im- 


plement or machine will de well te 
correspond with, this company: before 
| making..a purchase. There is no 
doubt but. they have reached an un- 
| usually high standard of excellence in 
the products. ef ‘their factory. Note 
their’ adv in another column of this 
issue, and write them at once for full 
particulars concerning the tool that 


; you. need. 


Securing Heavier Crop Yields— 
Mr Farmer, and 


majority of imstances you 
that- they use manure 
Taking the country over, 
this is the rule? very few exceptions 
are -to be noted. Nevertheless, too 
many of our farmers do not fully ap- 
preeiate the tremendous value of the 
manure spreader. They hear its mer- 
its praised from time to time, .but 
let the matter drop there. Do you 
know that a spreader rightly used 
from $4 to $8 additional per 
acre to the value of your crop each 
The spreader pays for ict- 


In a 


will . find 


Few farm im- 
such great.profits at 
such slight original cost as it does. 


| If you do not own a machine of this 


kind or have one on your place that 


| is-either unsatisfactery or worn out, 


why not look into the question most 
| thoroughly, with the idea of buying 
j} an A 1 spreader? Readers of this 
journal have a fine opportunity of 
getting a lot of valuable data along 

Write 
the Harder manufacturing company, 
Cobleskill, N Y¥, mentioning 
will sgnd you 


Do it now! It is worth your while. 


Silkworm Food Plants is the~Sub- 


} jeet of Bulletin 119 of the bureau of 


plant industry, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. \The mulberry 
is, of:course, the leading topic and 
is discussed fully aS to propagation, 
soil, planting, pruning, etc. A brief 
paragraph discusses substitute foods 


for-early~hatchéd silkworms, 








A practical paper on Swine breeding 
from an eastern farmer’s standpoint, 
was recently presented by Calvin J. 
Huson of Pena Yan at the New York 
breeders’ meeting. He started out 
with che declaration that the swine 
ef today “bear but a slight resem- 
bilancé to those of a comparatively 
shart time ago. By a process of evo- 
Intion and elimination, the applica- 
tion of the principle of the survival 
of che fittest by the careful and pains- 
taking breeder, the swine of teday 
have attained as high a degree of 
perfection as any of our dorfiestic an- 
fimals. -The swine industry has de- 
veloped into one of the greatest and 
most profitable branches ef animal 
husbandry. 

He reviewed the magnitude of the 
swine industry, particularily in the 
middle west, where the farmers are 
more generally prosperous than even 
im the highly favored fruit section of 
western New York, a prosperity @ue 
im a large measure to the fact, that 
the farmers year by year intelligently 
market a considerable share of their 
own corn crop in the form of perk ‘as 
~“ e finished preduct. The speaker said 
that white he would not urge his 
hearers te attempt te undertaké the 
Production of pork on such a large 
seale, he would suggest that “there is 
scarcely a farmer or fruit grower in 
New York so situated but thet he 
coul@..add materially te his inceme, 
without greatly increasing his ‘cares 
or lab@rs, by the intelligent produe- 
tion. of \pork. 

We ought at least te produce as 
much pork, products as are consumed ® 
by the je. of our ewn . state 
Swine’ br ing appeals strongly te 
men of limited means, for it requires 
less- capital tejstart and. brings quick- 
er returns than, any other, branch of 
animal husbandry. To succeed with 
swine, as -with ‘ether animals, one 
must start with’ good ‘stock. ~The 
brood ‘sow -shouwld ‘be tame and do- 
cle; win “her confidence and treat 
kindly. A pig that can be ‘grows 
to marketable weight in the quickest 
time and. on the. least food is the 
most profitable pig. They must be 
taught to eat. Tr careful mah may 
provide a smal! trough’ so sftuated 
that the sow canrot have access to ft, 
and provide them with milk in smal 
quantities. But unless the trough be 
thereughly cleansed with hot water 
every time it is used, this had better 
be omitted, and instead, they may be 
given a small, quantity of -<dry mid- 
dings, which they will soon Tearn te 
eat. ; 

To have pigs for the September oar 
October market, they must be born 
in early March, when the weather is 
cold. They must: be warmly housed. 
A slatted p~ ‘tion across the pen, so 
arranged that it will swing or slide 
up and down, fs convenient. If the 
little ones are placed on one side, 


they will run up and down in an ef- 


fort to get at the sow, giving them 
needed exercise. The partition ts stid 
up at noon te enable them to nurse. 
They are theh separated, but gener- 


“ally permitted to remain together over 


night. The speaker emphasized the 
importance of caring for the animals’ 
teeth, of weaning, and proper pas 
ture. 

Speaking of breeds, Mr Huson said 
there is not the wide difference in 
breeds that formerly existed. There 
seems to be a more general coming 
togther toward a more uniform type 
But it ts of the utmost tmportance 


~ that breeds should be kept pure, and 


the characteristic of each breed ‘pre<«, 
served. 
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Tf you know Prof. Shaw you know whatever he says on any 
agricultural topic is strictly dependable—the highest authority 
you can obtain. You know that what he says is the result of ripe, 
practical experience and that he knows whereof he speaks. 

Because of this high standing and absolute reliability he 
has become the recognized:live stock authority among the farmers 
of this country. They have found his teachings unusually valua- 
ble and profitable. “They look to him for advice because they 
want the actual, the real, the practical kind that will help them 
derive better results at a lower expenditure of time, money and 
labor. They have found what he says is so—that he is a safe 
guide, a true guide, a sure guide to follow. No wonder he is a 
busy man. No wonder the farmers regard what SHAW says as 
good as law. 

On the subject of feeds and feeding here is some plain, prac- 
tical talk by Prof. Shaw. Every farmer will do well to cut out 
this page and tack it up in his feed barn. Put it where you can 
follow his teachings literally—word for word—because you can 
not get any advice to equal this on this important topic. He says: 


ist—“A mixed feed of grains, corn, oats and barley, (ground 
and properly balanced, that is, the right quantities of each to pro- 
duce a feed that contains the proper nutritive elements (protein, 
carbohydrates and fat) will give better results and for a longer 
period than any one grain of equal or similar nutritive character. 
The reason is plain. They form a feed that supplies power, en- 
ergy, heat, life, flesh and fat in the correct form from which the 
animal derives the greatest benefit. Again stock will not tire of 
a mixed Tation and hence relish it better. . 


ADVERTISEMENT 


) READ WHAT HE SAYS 


: ABOUT STOCK FEEDS AND STOCK FEEDING 
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2Qnd—“A mixed grain feed of corn, oats and barley fed for 
meat or milk production in ground form, mixed with fodder or 
ensilage will effect a saving of 20 per cent in feed over the usual 


method of feeding whole grain, besides producing far greater, 
returns in milk and meat. 


3rd—“No single grain furnishes a perfectly balanced ration 
for farm stock. 


4th—“Corn, oats and barley, properly blended—that is, bal- 
anced as regards nutritive value, make an ideal grain ration for 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine, in fact, one that cannot be easily 


surpassed. 


Sth—‘“Outside the corn belt a mixed ration of ground corn, 
oats and barley, and sometimes bran, should be a standard grain 
ration for meat and milk production and also for heavy farm 
horses. 


Gth—“Corn, oats and barley in a properly balanced ground 
ration forms a feed that furnishes the work horse with flesh, 
fibre and muscle making tissue, enabling him to stand hard work 
and maintain good life and flesh.” 


We quote Professor Shaw because he is widely known a8 
an educator. He has devoted nearly fifty years his life to 
scientific feeding experiments, the results of which have saved 
our farmers many millions of dollars. Our own feed 
have worked along similar lines, and we have produced a feed 
such as Professor Shaw recommends. 
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SCHUMACHER STOCK FEED 


Inquire the Cost. Now selling at about the price of bran and corn meal. 


It is SF ys ine 4 balanced ration of corn, oats and barley products — the 
same grains that Professor Shaw suggests. In the preparation of this well- 
known feed we have been governed, not by theories, but by the hard-headed 
results of every-day feeding. We have watched the effect upon horses 
in daily use on the farm, on the road, in the lumber camps, everywhere. 
We have noted the results in the cattle pens, in the dairy, in the sheep 
sheds, in the hog pens, and blended this combination of grains so as to pro- 
duce the greatest results. The enormous sale and the popular endorsements 
of Schumacher Stock Feed by prominent farmers and feeders prove it meets 
the needs of all farm stock in every particular. 

There are many reasons for this and Professor Shaw has touched 
upon the more important ones. It furnishes feed variety —that means 
stock will relish it better and lick up the last morsel.. They will always 
be ready for more, which means they will never be ‘‘off-feed.’’ It fur- 
nishes the proper elements of nutrition in the proper amounts for making 


flesh and muscle —strength; for making fat—heat; for making en 
life; for putting the bodily organism into the best condition to produce 
more milk, more meat and more power at lowest cost. \ 
Haphazard feeding, that is, throwing whole corn, oats, etc., into the 
feed box, is like throwing money away. S/op i. You can't afford to 
feed that way. You will find it is dig economy to sell your whole So 
and begin feeding Schumacher Stock Feed. Why? Because bein 
erly balanced and finely ground it will produce more work from your on 
more meat and more milk from your cattle, more mutton am rk from 
your sheep and hogs at a lower.cost. It does this because it Is a ration 
which meets the animals’ needs. That's why they thrive on it so well. 
A fair trial of Schumacher Stock Feed will convince every farmer 
that it is the feed to feed for any need for any breed. \ is thoroughly 
dried in ovens-and all moisture taken Out so that you get» every ounce 
of nutritive food you pay for. 


All good dealers sell it. If your dealer does not have it, write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


































- ESSENTIALS IN-THE CHICKEN HATCH 


a oe le, easy remedy that uright be 
quickly ied is overlooked during 
press of other. business. Keep your 


ouses ‘clean ially about the 
roosts, and oucastowall y opriukic 


instant 
Louse Killer 


freely in nests, og roosts, platforms 
and in any out-of- -the-way crevices 
where lice may harbor. It is a cer- 
tain remedy and will effectually de- 
stroy them. 

Instant Louse Killer was formulated 
by Dr. Hess (M. D., S.) and is 
sure death to all animal parasites 
Kills rose slugs, cabbage worms, and 
bugs on seweaner, squash and m 
vines. ot.) is Lamy a good disinfectant 
oe a powder, it 

=o ena cither winteror summer. 
inshaker top cans. See that the 
saute “Instant” appears on the can. 


Sold under a written guarantes. 
Lib. 25c. } Except in Canada 


and extreme 
3 Ibs. 60c.§ west and South 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will forward 11ib. by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, for 35. cents. 

Manufactured by 

DR. HESS 

& CLARK, 
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ubators, 
Killers, Wire goders, Fo ot our oatalon = 
fore you buy. Write for it today. we 
United Incubator & Poultry 
Dept. AA. 26-28 Vescy St, 
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\REIDER'S FINE. 


Poultry Catalogue 
for 1908 is sw 4 and better than eve: 
Tells all about pure-brod poultry and 
illustrates 60 verictics.?Contains 10 

beautiful chromes of leading breeds— 


pretty enoughtoframe. Telisof best Lon» , 


Killer, how to cure diseases, mako monc \. 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day fora copy. 
B. HM. epseacaes 80 Rhoems, la. 
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ET MORE EGGS 


Twice as many by ieeding — —~ same 


MANN’S sone curren pro Tia 
No money in advance. Cs Cat’ oe 


Fr. W. Mena ssaned Box 10 oa Ms 


Mention th this °° 
- Journal 


you write 
to any yer our 
advertisers; 


prompt reply. 


+ chine. 


Srees from start to finish, 


} was 
| thermometer; 


“would return the tray 





| then 
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you'll geta very | ers’ 





HATCHING 
ie CHICKS 


Experiences. with Incubation---l 
BALDWIN, YORK COUNTY, ONTARIO 











*L. i. 


My. first experience -with artificial 
incubation. was With a “radiant” ma- 
The directions were shortly to 
at 102% de- 
as indicated 
by a contact thermometer, to turn 
the eggs twice a day, to commence 
cooling on the fourth day and con- 
tinue until the 17th day. Cooling 
to. be regulated by the contact 
that is, I would take 
out of the machine and lay 
table, with the thermom- 
eter lying on the eggs, with the bulb 
resting between two fertile eggs. 
When the temperature fell to 92 4 
to the machine. 
I would cool a lit- 
the thermometer 
fall to 85; on the 18th day I 
would turn as usual, but not cool, 
and when I closed the machine that 
night I would place some water in a 
tray placed at the top of the egg 
chamber close to~the radiator. This 
water, the directions stated, would 
keep up the required moisture, and 
prevent the membrane of the eggs 
from drying up and thereby prevent 
exclusion of the chicks. 

The ventilators were to be 
nearly closed at first, but to be 
vally opened, and this. tobe 
erned by the appearance of the 
eell in the eggs; that is; if the 


keep the température 


the tray 
it upon a2. 


ljth day 
more, letting 


On the 
tle 


kept 
grad- 
gov- 
air 
air 


| cell in the eggs appeared to be grow- 


ing too large, then t6 retard the-ven- 
tilation; but if it did not appear to 
be growing large enough, then to in- 
the ventilation. The incuba- 
was. closed on the 18th day and 
opened until the hatch was over; 
after the water was placed in the 
machine the ventilators were almost 
closed again in order to retain the 
moisture. 

Acting on these directions under the 
conditions I then operated I met with 
unqualified success. I had excellent 
results in hatching and secured very 
trong, healthy chicks. I would 
hatch in chicks 66% of the total eggs 
tina and .the mortality 
with the chicks would not, I am sure, 
be much over 10%. I know that af- 
ter “a batch of chicks were ten days 
old I. always counted. on raising the 
fot, barring accidents due to influ- 
ences outside the  brooder. The 
Chicks I raised were thrifty and vig- 

made very good table birds 
1d excellent layers, and were in ev- 
cry way entirely satisfactory. 

From the first, in addition to 
contact thermometer, I used a 
pended thermometer, so placed as to 
be stationary in the machine, and I 
always kept comparative records be- 
tween the suspended and the contact 
thermometers, and regularly marked 
down from four to six times a day the 
temperatures, actually recorded. I also 


crease 
tor 
not 
and 


season, 


erous, 


the 
sus- 


| kept an accurate record of the amount | 
! "| 
of 


ventilation allowed, as shown by 
the size of the opening iu the ven- 
tilators; also noting carefully the de- 
velopment of the air cell in the eggs 
TUE DIFFUSIVE MACHINE 
this machine for a 
came first to the 
opening or clos- 
very little, 


operating 
vears I 
that the 
ventilator. had 
on 


A*ter 
number 
conclusion 
ing of the 
if anv. influence 
of the air cell in the eggs, and be- 
ing a very strong believer in fresh 
air T took to opening the ventilator 
more and more, Then f 
a “diffusive” machine, 
tions I received with 
operate it at a lower 
than that at which I had 


of 


it told me to 

temperature | 
been op- 
“*part of paper read 
week at Cornell 
month. 


during farm- 
university:- last 


the development 


introduced | 
and the direc- | 


erating the ~- radiant machine. --The 
first comparison I noted between the 
two machines was a sort of “flabbi- 
ness” with the eggs in the cooler dif- 
fusive machine; that is to say, when I 
took the egg trays out of the machine 
there appeared to me a great lack of 
warmth in the eggs, when compared 
with the eggs from the ‘radiant ma- 
chine, and the eggs would soon lose 
any apparent heat they possessed, 
while the eggs from the radiant ma- 
chine operated at a higher temper- 
ature would retain their heat for a 
much longer time. 

At first I operated the machines in 
a very large and well-ventilated room 
in a very airy cellar. Later [ 
changed to a specially built in- 
cubator cellar, where I oper- 
ated six machines, all of the diffusive 
type, and I proceeded to allow more 
ventilation in all the incubators. Un- 
der these changed conditions I ran 
into difficulties. The chicks would 
hatch about as usual. but the mortal- 
ity was very heavy, altogether too 
heavy to leave any margin of fair 
profit. “White diarrhea appeared. I 
feel convinced that breeding and 
“feeding. have nothing to de with the 
originating cause of the difficulty. 
True, improper feeding or improper 
breeding may very easily aggravate 
the trouble, and very careful feeding 
and breeding-may alleviate any slight. 
weakness in chicks originated by im- 
proper incubation, but no doubt @ 
constitutional weakness remains, and 
must tend to loss of vigor in the flock. 
Eges from debilitated breeding stock 
may also show the same weakness, 
because there is not that vitality and 
vigor in the germ to enable it to 
make a vigorous growth during the 
period of incubation, even under 
natural conditions. 

THE QUESTION OF TEMPERATURE 

Let us consider for a moment what 
my experience has to teach us in 
regard to the temperature to be ap- 
plied during the process of incuba- 
tion. I believe that the first 24 hours 
of incubation is the most critical peri- 
od of the whole time, and that dur- 
ing the first three’ or four days of 
incubation: the hatch is very probably 
either made or marred. I have found 
that by imparting a rather high tem- 
perature at the commencement of the 
hatch a vigor is imparted to the em- 
bryo that lasts all through the hatch, 
and probably remains a marked char- 
acteristic in the constitution of the 
birds all through life. 

This vigor during the period of in- 
cubation is’ evidenced by the animal 
heat contained in the egg. For in- 
stance, in one machine run at a very 
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OLD SURGEON 
Found Coffee Caused Hands to Tremble. 


The surgeon’s duties require clear 
judgment and a steady hand. A slip 
or an unnecessary incision may do ir- 
reparable' damage to the patient. 

When he found that coffee drink- 
ing caused his hands to tremble, an 
Ills. surgeon conscientiously gave it 
up and this is-his story: 

“For years [I was a coffee drinker 
until my nervous system was nearly 
broken down, my hands trembled so 
I could hardly write, and insomnia 
tortured me at night. “ag 

“Besides, How could I safely per- 
form operations with unsteady hands, 
using knives and instruments of pre- 
cision? When I ‘saw plainly the bad 
effects of coffee, I decided to stop it, 
and three years ago I prepared some 
Postum, of which I had received a 
sample. 

“The first cupful surprised me. It 
was mild, soothing, delicious. At this 
time I.gave some Postum to a friend 
who was in a similar condition to 
mine, from the use of coffee. 

“A few days after, I met him and 
he was full of praise for Postum, de- 
claring he would never return to cof- 
fee, but stick to Postum. We then 
ordered a full supply, and within a 
short time my nervousness and con- 
sequent trembling, as well as insom- 
nia, disappeared, blood circulation 
became normal, no dizziness nor heat 
flashes. 

“My friend became a Postum en- 
thusiast, his whole family using it 
exclusively. 

“Tt would be the fault of the one 
who brewed the Postum, if it did not 
taste good when served. 

“The best food may be spoiled if 
not properly made. Postum should 
be boiled according to directions on 
the pkg. Then it is all right, any- 
one can rely on it. It ought to be- 
come the national! drink.” “There's 
a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Ca, Battle Creek, Mich.. Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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high temperature during the first four 
days and afterward at a normal tem- 
perature, the temperature of the eggs, 
as indicated by a contact thermom- 
eter, will equal that indicated by the 
suspended thermometer, say by the 
12th day; while if at first the same 
machine is operated at a normal] tem- 
perature the two thermometers will 
not be equal until about the 16th day. 
If at first a low temperature is used 
the contact thermometer will prob- 
ably never equal the suspended ther- 
mometer. It is to be understood that 
in each case the incubator is oper- 
ated, comparatively speaking, at the 
same temperature after the fourth 
day. 
NATURAL VS ARTIFICIAL METHODS 


Someone will argue that it is not 
“natural” to impart a high temper- 
ature at the commencement of _ the 
hatch, and I may admit this; but we 
must remember that “artificial” meth- 
ods “may demand some special treat- 
ment, because the conditions are ar- 
tificial, and to make up for that vigor 
that we rightly expect to be imparted 
under “natural’’ methods; and rea- 
soning from analogy we may consider 
the germination of seeds unde arti- 
ficial methods, as compared with 
natural methods. 

I believe that the method usually 
adopted in the past for taking rec- 
ords of the temperatures in incuba- 
tors has been very unsatisfactory. It 
is not an easy matter to get two ther- 
mometers even of the same make to 
tell the same tale in the same incu- 
bator. The ordinary incubator ther- 
mometers in use vary considerably. 


TEMPERATURES AT THE EGG’S CENTER 


It is generally conceded that in tak- 
ing an egg from under a broody hen 
it will be found that the temperature 
at the center of the egg is about 


101 1-5. I have recently operated my 
machines entirely by the use of Dr 
Wagner’s “inovo” iricubator’ ther- 
mometers. These record the temper- 


ature as found at the center of the 
egg, and I cannot too strongly advise 
the same method to others. Some 
surprising results followed the use 
of this. method. For instance, in 
one machine I have to operate the 
suspended thermometer at 108 at the 
commencement of the hateh in order 
to secure a_temperature of 101 in the 
center of the egg. In another ma- 
chine of the same make I can secure 
the temperature of 101 in the center 
of the egg by keeping the suspended 
thermometer at 105. These machines 
were furnished with directions to op- 
erate them by the suspended. ther- 
mometer at 103. Here’is a marked 
contrast with the same machine, 
which-may account for the great dif- 
fernce in results, even with the same 
make of machine in the hands of 
one operator. 

In practical operation I like to get 
the temperature as indicated. by the 
inovo thermometer up to 101%4 as 
soon as possible after the eggs are 
Placed in the machine, and do not 
hesitate to let it go as high as 102. I 
keep it at this temperature for the 

t. four days, then lower it to about 
100% until the llth day. After that 
I operate the machine at about 100 


for the remainder of the hatch. 
{To be concluded next week] 


Pleased with Incubator—Two years 
ago this spring I bought a 150- 
egg incubator and set to work with it. 
On the morning of the 20th day 75 
chicks hatched. I set two more sit- 
tings with good success, and used a 
homemade .brooder, but last spring 
I had poor luck with the broocder, so 
bought one. This gave good success. 
Now I have 100 fine pullets, which are 
laying well, To those who are think- 
fing of going into the poultry -busi- 
ness, I say, do not set your ideas too 
high. Set your eggs instead of your 
ideas, and then tend to the incubator 
and you will be gil right—{E. J, 
Greene, Cortland County, N Y, 


. INCUBATOR HINTS. 
Present Energies s in Pouitry Farming ! 


The incubator and its partner, the 
“wooden hen,” are very much in evi- 
dence these late winter days on every 
well regulated farm, to say nothing 
about the use of them in the business 
poultry yard. In many avenues good 
prices have prevailed for a long time 
past in eggs and in table poultry, 
serving to increase the attention 
given these fascinating subjects. It 
is almost marvelous the _ interest 
taken in poultry, even in the villages 
and sizable cities. We know of a 
town which makes great pretensions 
as to size and business energies where 
the poultry question has “got every- 
body by the ears.” So many of the 
town people have gone into poultry 
and eggs, with backyard colonies, 
that their wearied neighbors, surfeit- 
ed with cackle from the hens and 
cackle from the poultrymen (some of 
the latter not having yet shed their 
pinfeathers) sent petitions to the 
common council] to restrict territory 
wherein poultry farming may ‘be con- 
ducted on city lots 

In a-wide sense, the poultry indus- 
try never stood better than today as 
@ money-making adjunct of every 
farm, and as a livelihood with com- 
mensurate profits for the man or the 
woman who takes it up as a spécial 
business. Of course, the introduction, 
in comparatively recent years, and 
the very general use of incubators 
and brooders, has worked a veritable 
revolution in poultry keeping. The 
attractiveness of the proposition is 
pronounced, .viewed from whatever 
standpoint. 

In the middle states, especially 
those of mild climate, increased at- 
tention is given to turkeys, which 
have been relatively scarce and high 
for several seasons during the holiday 
period. In the older eastern states, 
where population is dense, the home 
supply of poultry and eggs never suf- 
fices for current demand. This is 
true in summer, with eggs at normal 
prices, as it is in the dead of winter, 
when guaranteed fresh-laid stock de- 
livered at the kitchen door of the city 
dweller will comand 40, 50 and even 
60 cents a dozen. Little wonder that 
manufacturers of incubators, brood- 
ers and other poultry supplies are do- 
ing a tremendous - siness in the ag- 
gregate, and look for continued inter- 
est in poultry raising. 





Dairymen Agree that it pays and 
pays well to own and operate a 
standard, up-to-date separator. Any 
farmer who has five cows or more and 
does not possess a separator is los- 
ing good money each year. Modern 
improvemnts have done much toward 
increasing the profits of dairy farm- 
ers throughout the entire country, 
and probably the separator‘has been 
as great a help in this line as any 
other one agent. The editor of this 
journal advises all readers to look up 
this question of separators at once, 
If you do not possess one, the longer 
you delay in getting well fitted out 
with a machine, the more your prof- 
its are kept down. Moreover, if you 
unfortunately own an inferior sepa- 
rator that is not doing good work, it 
will be to your interest to dispose of 
this and get a machine that is ab-* 
solutely reliable. You will be sur- 
prised at the saving in time and: 
money this will bring about. In this 
age it is up to the farmer to avail 
himself of the opportunity of. mas 
chinery in order to increase his prof- 
its. Get into the band wagon and 
ride with the prosperous; do not tod- 
dle along in’ the rear with the un- 
successful, Our readers can get time- 
ly pointers on separators absolutely 
free of cost by writing the Sharples 
separator company of West Chester, 
Pa, or Chicago, Ill, asking for their’ 
catalog No 100, -Just say: “I am a 
reader of American Agriculturist,” and 
the booklet will come to you for 
nothing. 
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Your Building Roofed Like This with No-Tar 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. Being solid rock, they are spark 
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COMMERCIAL 


Vegetable Canners Offering Good Prices 

SUGAB CORN OCCUPIES A VERY FIRM PO- 
SITION——-SOME INDIFFERENCE ‘TOWARD 
TOMATOES—LITTILE CHANGE IN MINOR 
VEGETABLES,” AS COMPARED WITH A 
YEAR AGO 


Vegetable canners throughout’ the 
middle and eastern states are not suf- 
‘fering greatly .from the recent panic, 
and, consequently, contract prices for 
canning crop supplies in 1908 compare 
favorably with a year ago. Here and 
there in isolated sections packers are 
| holding out for concessions for to- 
| miatoes, but for other crops last year’s 
| prices prevail in the main with some 
| notable advances. 
| American <Agriculturist has ..com- 
murficated, with representative packers 
in important producing districts and 
found that the sugar corn situation 
is pregnant with strength. The corn 
pack of 1907 was comparatively light, 
owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. As a_result, canners are get- 
ting better prices for last year’s out- 
put than they did the preceding year, 
and thus are disposed to bid high to 
|farmers in order to get out a full 
acreage of sweet corn in 1908. 
| Another reason tending to hold 
‘corn acreage contract prices stiff this 
}season is the fact that in many sec- 
tions. of the east growers. have had 
poor results for several years, due 
mostly to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, and there seems to be a tendency 
on the partof New York farmers, par- 
ticularly, to cut down sugar corn op- 
| erations and. go in, more extensively 
| for peas, beans, etc. This is forcing 
canners to strenuous efforts In order 





'to maintain the sugar corn acreage. 
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$6,000= APPLES 


You can do as well if you plant York 

trees, which are free from disease. 

If you want the best trees grown, send for 
Woop.awn NuRSERIES New Catatocog, 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Rechester, N.Y. 





- CORN PRICES 

Throughout central New York can- 
|} ners are offering last year’s prices. 
| Wayne county packers are giving $7 
| per ton for corn in the husk and $10 
for choice varieties. 

Some Maryland operators are pay- 
ing $9 to $10 for corn, against $8 to 
$9 in 1907. Various Pennsylvania 
canners are signing corn at $9 to $10, 
and in Delaware around $8 is being 
given. 

In the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, 
where corn is packed to a greater or 

jless extent from $5 to $7.50 per ton 
is offered farmers: Prices westward 
are, comparing most favorably with 
| 1907. 

I TOMATOES LESS FIRM 

| ‘Tomato contract prices. are rela- 
} tively ‘not as strong as corn, and the 
situation is brighter in the west than 
there in: the east. Indiana - canners 
lrepert that they are giving $7.50 
| to $8.50 a ton for 1908 tomatoes, which 
is same, or a shade more, than they 
paid a year ago. 

Other western states show little,. if 

|; any, change in tomatoe contract quota- 
tions. Some Arkansas canners are 
forced. to give $8 to draw out a full 
|} acreage of tomatoes this year, while 
“$7 did the trick in 1907. 

| MARYLAND CONDITIONS 


In the ‘east the tomato situation is 
somewhat ‘irregular. Maryland - is 
head and shoulders above all other 
States in the output of this commod- 
ity, packing fully 40% of the coun- 
try’s total production last year. For 
1908, Maryland canners are offering 
$7.50 to $10 a “ton for. tomatoes, 
against $8 to $10 a year ago. 

Packers in Delaware and New Jer- 


J sey generally follow the lead of those 


im Maryland, as far as contract prices 
are concerned. This season many 
|; Diamond state operators are offering 
to engage tomatoes at $8 to $10, with 
the provision in contracts that should 
the drop turn out Ifight and the to- 
mato market soar skyward next fall, 
farmers. will get the benefit of the 
advances. Some New Jersey canners 
say they will give $9 to $10 fer-1908 
tomatoes, which is as much as they 
paid Iast year. 

The. situation in Virginia is.quite 








3, groggy, as far as the grower is con- 


AGRICULTURE 


$7 to $8.25 for Old Dominion toma- 
toes in 1908, while last year $9 
$9.90 prevailed. 

PEA PRICES WELL MAINTAINED 


Peas constitute an important crop 
in New York, Delaware, etc. The first 
named is the biggest. preducer in the 
United States. Some Indiana canners 
are giving $37.50 a ton for 1908 
shelled peas, against $35 a year ago. 

In the east, contract prices for peas 
show comparatively little change. Del- 
aware canners offer $50 to $55, or the 
same as in 1907. 

Many canners do not contract 
squash and pumpkins, but prefer to 
buy these vegetables’ upon delivery in 
the field. However, in some instances, 
eontracts are already made, or prices 
announced. Indiana canners expect 
to give $2.50 to $3 for pumpkins. In 
sections of Ohio canners say they will 
pay only $3.50 for pumpkins, against 
$4.50 last season. Im this connection 
it will be remembered that the pump- 
kin crop of 1907 was notably short in 
many sections of the country. Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania packers are 
talking $3 to $4 for squash or pump- 
kin, this range duplicating last year’s 
figures. 

According to trade advices stocks of 
the 1907 pack of canned corn are very 
moderate, and the market is in good 
condition. At New York, jobbers are 
quoting western corn 2’s at 67% to 
72% cents per dozen cans, compared 
with 55 cents a year ago. The mar- 
ket for tanned tomatoes at leading 
eenters is not particularly firm. New 
York quotations fer Maryland 3's are 
80 to 82%. cents -per-dozen cans. - A 
year ago the market was right at $1; 
in 1906, $1.10 to $1.15; im 1905, 65 to 
70 cents. Canned pumpkin, 3's, is 
now seHing at 90 cents to $1 per 
dozen at New York, while in early 
March, 1907, the range was 75 cents 
to $1. 

CORN AND TOMATO PACK BY YEARS 
[In cases 2 dez,cans eaforUS and 
Can, compiled by American Grocer.] 
Year Corn 
1907 ........: 7,004,000 


1906 ... 
1905 


1904 
1903 


1902 
1901 





Domestic vs Foreign Beans 


for field beans has 


_ The market 
dufing recent 


steadily hardened 


weeks until quotations are now at the | 


highest Jevel. reached fn some time. 
Advances in- price here in the United 
States have encouraged somewhat Iib- 
eral imports .of beans from Europe, 
many coming from Hungary. While 
European beans cut some facfor in 
the market situation this. side of, the 
Atlantic, they do not-compete strenu- 
ously with domestic beans in all mar- 
Kets. 

For instance, some eastern distrib- 
uters. inform -American Agricylturist 
that their trade will not take kindly 
to Hungarian beans, even though 
prices on them are materialiy lower 
than for the home product.” Some 
leading jobbers claim that the 
strength of the bean market is due 
primarily to more mederate offerings 
at principal centers. It is reported 
that in parts of Michigan and -western 
New. ¥ork elevaters have shut down 
for the season, as they “are cleaned out 
of supplies and getting no more beans 
from farmers. . Foreign beans enter- 
ing the United States mrust pay a duty 
of 45 cents per bushel - of 60. pounds. 
Recent sales of fereign -pea beans at 
New York. were -at $2.10 to $2.1 per 
bushel, while domestic offerings rea)- 
ized near $2.40. It is said that for- 
eign beans are running /dHetter” in 
quality this year .than.usual» New 
England jobbérs- ‘say ‘that . stocks of 
beans in that.part of the.country ‘dre 
much smaller than usual. — 











One of the handiest trellises E have 
ever seen is in the garden of W. R. 
Smith of Essex county, N J. Mr 
Smith is obliged to economize space, 
as his place is only suburban size. 
He therefore planted his vines as close 
to his neighbor’s line as possible, so 
as to imcrease the feeding ground of 
the roots. Two stout cedar poles are 
set In the ground in April, pulled up 
in October and stored in the cellar. 
One of these posts is near to the 
trunk of the vine toward the neigh- 
ber’s side, the other is set 5 or 6 
feet away. Instead of wires, light 
bamboo rods are lashed to the posts 
or passed through eyelets at proper 
distances. In order to save space, the 
trellises are set at an acute angle 
with the line between the two gar- 
dens. An improvement —over _ this 
method would be to set two drain tile 
vertically in the ground where the 
stakes aré to be, before the vines are 
planted. Then the stakes need only 
be dropped in the tile each spring. 
This would not only save some time 
and labor each spring and fall, but 
it would make the stakes last much 
longer, beeause not being in direct 
contact with the soil they would de- 
cay much more slowly. 


Our composing room foreman, 
James Hannah, who takes great joy 
and gets good profit from his garden, 
told me his trick-to ripen watermel- 
ons, for no matter how favorable the 
climate -and the. soil, this fruit will 
not ripen where boys are numerous. 
There’s nothing unusual in the way 
Mr Hannah grows the yines and the 
green fruit, bit the problem is with 
the boys( Instinctively, these crea- 
tures know when a melon is. big 
enough to be nearly ripe, and they 
only wait a chance to swoop down 
and trample the vines, Prevention 
is therefore the remedy, and Mr Han- 
nah provided it by promising the boys 
a feed if they would keep out of the 
patch until he invited them. Not a 
bey broke his word, and every one 
got a good share of melons from the 
co-operatively protected patch. This 
is a good hint for other melon grow- 
ers in oities and villages. 


Qn.-the. edge of town lives a postof- 
fice employee who has chronic chicken 
fever. He tolerates Rhode Island 
Reds and has a pepper-and-salt col- 
lection of various other breéds, but 
the variety that occupies his wakeful 
moments is the Columbian Wyandotte. 
His birds are full brothers and sisters 
to winners at two of the big shows, 
and he’s very cocky about it. But 
the point about his poultry keeping 
that interested me is his practical 
way of supplying green food in win® 
ter. Every few days he soaks some 
eats for 24 hours, then spreads them 
about half an inch deep in shallow 
boxes or trays, which he keeps‘in his 
rather warm cellar and waters twice 
a day. As soon as the sprouts are 
half an inch to an inch long he feeds 
to the pets as a noon meal. The 
birds eat everything up clean. They 
have shown their appreciation all 
winter in the egg basket. They do 
not care for the oats after the sprouts 
grow taller than about an inch, when 
the plants begin te turn yellow and 
get tough. 

_-_ oOo — 

‘Frand Orders: have been fssued by 
the postmaster-general against Mo- 
zart Music Co, New York city: Chi- 
cago medical institute, Chicago, Til; 
Brown Music Co, Broadway and 40tk 
St;. New York; Raymond A. Brows 
Music Co, 40 West 33a St, New York. 













A Choice of Lettuce 


In 1886 Peter Henderson wrote 
that he had never seen Cos lettuce in 
the markets. Now there is not a day 
during the season when it is absent, 
and there is not a first-class city res- 
taurant that considers its menu com- 
plete without romaine, as the class is 
popularly known. This is due solely 
to the merits of the varieties which 
have long been justly: popular in 
home gardens. They are more ten- 
der and crisp than ordinary lettuces, 
and have more elongated heads, be- 
ing usually conieal and 8 to 10 inches 
high and 5 or 6 inches in diameter. 





Like other varieties of lettuce, the 
seed may be sown in hotbeds or cold 
frames or in the open ground, either 
for transplanting or thinning where 





BOMAINE OF COS LETTUCE 


sown. The soil should be well sup- 
plied with humus and nitrogenous 
Plant food. Generally, the varieties 


do best in»cool weather, so for spring 
use the seéd is sown as early as pos- 
sible for summer use or during late 


summer for autumn and _ winter 
needs. Most of the varieties are im- 
proved by having the outer leaves 


drawn together and tied loosely over 
the head, but some varieties are said 
to be compact enough to render this 
tying unnecessary. It is character- 
istic of the Cos varieties to become 
annual residents in the gardens of 
those who give them a trial. 





Home-Grown Lettuce—I have grewn 
lettuce for home use for 20 years and 
have confined myself during this time 
almost wholly to Black Seeded Simp- 
son. This variety is very sweet.. My 
soil is a gravelly loam with a slight 
mixture of clay. I have not tried any 
other and do not practice any special 
system of rotation. The ground is 
manured and plowed in spring and 
after harrowing is raked down finely. 
It is laid out in beds about 4 feet wide, 
in which the rows are-made a foot 
apart and the seed sown rather thick- 
ly. The variety is not a heading kind. 
Usually I sow’an ounce of seed dur- 
ing the spring and.summer, planting 
at intervals of a-week or so a little 
at a time. Cultivation is begun «as 
soon as the lettuce is up and contin- 
ued every few days until the plants 
are fit to use, perhaps four times. The 
fertilizer costs $80 a ton and is used 
at the rate of 600 to 800 pounds an 
acre. It analyzes 2% nitrogen, 8% 
phosphoric acid, 10% potash.—[P. &. 
L., Jansen, Orange County, N Y. 





Surplus Wheat Straw—A. McC., 
Pennsylvania: Would it not be pos- 
sible to feed some sheep or cattle for 
a neighbor or give the neighbor the 
use of the straw provided he -would 
leave the manure on the. farm. If 
some such deal could not be arranged 
it would be better to haul the straw 
out at onee and spread it thinly over 
the land like manure. ‘It -would have 
some fertilizer value and if put thinly 
on meadows would have some yalue 
as a protection to the grass from late 
frosts. This work should not be de- 
layed too long, otherwise; -there will 


be tronble in getting the straw rotted. L 
are 


METHODS WITH LETTUCE 
| Try Mine With the 



















IM Wiltiam Galloway, 
in Your 689 Jefferson St., Waterioo, Iowa. 
nye ace be Bill Galloway Says Bend me your’ Gig. Free Galloway 
Own ws, xen ad 24s i= low | Sonal How pod Free : BAMNG....... 0000005 ee eenmeee 
Down fo. Try Pay oak About Fertiising Wed the the Red Hottest ‘es P. Qrercccserecccesese 
~e Wagon Get your name and address down to me now and Itt Stake... 0 seeee 
AR 2 te you that i atterd to be without one of 
oO" ure Spreaders. 
Spread- r ident In untwiean ane ned i hte ae 
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new, Free 
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Track, What do you know about spreaders! Ican bearyou 
tatk to you. 
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Free oem, oo ‘ = you Rnwcotiqnte | gy yi Ay 4 
30 Days Free buy test, That's my Buy when 
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“eae Bin, Free 180 08 Book. one cent now to sav 
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Reed Whet Thie pean a ty - ot aeeien — 
Mr. Wm calieway. ee Willlam Galloway, Pres. Goid 
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of manure—even 

, frozen chunks and it scatters every. 
thing. bE oy | it. Wisht ou & 

pew year, Yours truly, aoSee 





From Our Factory to Your Farm—Ffor a 
Full Month’s Approval Test—Freight Al- 
lowed—Sold for ashoronTime Payments 


We will send you a genuine American Manure Spreader and allow you a full month's 
approval test. You can use it on your own farm—in your own way—tor a full month. Then 
ifit doesn’t prove to be all we claim for oo ship it right back to us—the test shan'’t cost 
you anything. You simply cannot afford to pose. an on pe neen of this kind—ean you? 
Be sure and_get our proposition and our Big, F: before you buy 
from anyone. his book describes and illustrates our cairn les line a e antonn Respatess 
—9 styles, 5 sizes—and quotes factory prices to you direet. This Book is a v guide 
farmer. 


AMERICAN MANURE SPREADERS 


hine that must rat bb constructed on = right principles—and then built 

thoctentio iy eight to wee severe strain and ioag. wane rand u The cheaper constructed ma- 
chines ma good enough and work well t—but—will th they stand up under the test o 
endurance? Too great care cannot be taken in selecting a Spreader right in the first place. The test 
p= is nee tells whether you have saved orlost mone ~ A on the Spreader buy. Your guar 

Se ppointment andi loss is the known responsibility—reliability—and strength of the 
factory, Epreader you buy. The AMERICA "SPREADER is backed by a company 
yeose —_ e qhens has been a guarantee of high quality and honest dealings 
‘or over 25 years. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS AN AMERICAN 
—as to its —orrect principle of rfection of 
wae. nae hbes wins thenves bine umevuheais makes for him year after 

Ask the man who owns an can bow he’s been treated in his 
from factory. 
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not know an Seaton American we'll eiadiy mani Tyoue lane 

tow v1 Itte tree. just Wil Fk A us Bend 
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Let Me Pay the Postage 0 
My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Although these books cost me 8cents each to mail, for alone, I'll eieity ents send yous one, FREE, 
because I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES— ie to Order—Sold Direct From 
My Factories to you on 30 DAYS’ FREE uaranteed Two Years. 


This Book Means a Saving of $25.00 to $40.00 to You 


ona the Vehicle you want—because of the DIRECT Factory Prices it quotes you. Get thie Bosk—eht Gown of en evening 

look itover, It vuian actual photographs of more Vehicles and Harness of every mon agae : 

wer 125 different styles of Vehicles and Full Line of Harp 

yer's One. It not only gives descriptions and prices—but ti al 
way—all running parts made of Second Growth 


th ma 
SPLIT HICKO hic dl liti 
bark Lae the Tm ie = ¢ better made my wa extra crenat®: ant Cio fh qua — 
lowest prices, 30 Pp ove 
and my celebrated DAY LAN poe elaine, 
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a M y babe fabs Lad wm 4 yon tou vith the people who May pri Land — 
Two- Guaran a—direct, Plan is to you—direct. prices 
Tien ic Sat — ue. ° dealers’ irefits added 
i meaning eving and tisfaction to YOU. Over 125,000 
now in use. LET ‘un SE OU THIS 1 BOOK ATONCE. Address 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE SOIL 


Thousands of Successful Farmers Are Doing It 


There is no charm or secret abont it. 
You sim ad it with a machine, and 
thus — ice as far, get twice as 
much good fr  S b=. Re wy first crop, do 


our land more and save 
aif the time aed labor o of sostiie. 


- Manure is generally estimated to be 
worth $2.00 a ton handled the old way. 
xaneee is no doubt that itis worth cutee as 

uch to farmer who spreads with a 





Three of the most practical end valuable 
machines manufactured for farm use to- 
day .are the Corn King, Cloverleaf, and 


manure 
They are each made in a number of sizes. 
These machines differ somewhat in 
const m and operation, but all three 
are right working and of great durability. 
PR are preven machines. They em- 
best mechanical ideas, the ma- 
poe used im construction are the best 
for the purpose, they aremade as simple 


as possible, and they handle manure in all 
conditions to the fect satisfaction of 
users, Proof of this is to be found in 
See ciliegh ouditeandiien hes made in the 


“Is it not to your interest to own and use 
one of spreaders on your farm? 


Figure out for yourself and you must 
agree tar it it will be a paying investment, 
grea tt ree do not fave over twenty-five 
loads of mantire to spread in a year. 


You can’t help but be pleased with the 
work, the easy handling, the light draft 
and the substantial making which saves 
you the anmmioyance of breakage and 
repairs. 

Call and see these spreaders with the 
local International agent. He will gladly 
point out to yeu the superior features of 
these machines, as well as supply you 
with catalogue, colored hanger or other 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
: (Incorporated) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Why on slow, expensive 
gets rer and scarcer eral the time?" Own a coche 
and dothe work ofthree to six men that plant or hoe 
hand. Pianet Jr. farm and garden tools are built 


for practical, economical 
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Amount of Lime to Apply 


SAMUEL FRASER 


How much lime may I use profit- 
ably to the acre? Is is best air-slaked 
or water-slaked? May it-be applied 
at seeding time?—[M. T. T., Delaware 
County, N Y. 

The amount of lime to use per acre 


| depends upon the form in which it 


exists» One hundred pounds of ground 
lime, which is the rock or mari pul- 
verized: to a fine. powder, would, if 
of quick- 


lime, so that applying 56 pounds 


|| ground quicklime is ‘taken to be the 
| equivalent of 100 pounds of ground 
“ rock lime. 
| paid. on a long haul it is frequently 


Where freight has to be 


more economical to buy the burnt 
lime, because one secures as much 
value in 56 tons in this form as is se- 
cured in 100 tons of limestone. When 
quick lime is allowed to air-slake it 
takes up material from the air and 
increases in volume, revérting to the 
original condition of limestone. The- 
oretically, we. buy lime_for the ‘cal- 
cium it contains, and the amount of 
calcium it supplies seems to be the 
controlling factor. It does not matter 


;} much whether it is air-slaked or wa- 
| ter-slaked, or put on ground fine. 


It is probably better policy to sow 
1000 to 1200 pounds of quicklime per 
acre, or its equivalent, every four 
years than to put on larger amounts 
at greater intervals. Some crops will 
show benefit from lime, others may be 
injured; for ex&ample, if lime is ap- 
plied for potatoes it may induce scab; 
if applied when seeding land to clo- 
ver or alfalfa it would probably be of 
distinct benefit, if it is of any value 
at all, so that it would probably be 
best to apply when seeding the land 
to clover. It is of value for cabbages, 
since it is particularly injurious to 
the fungus, which causes club root. 
One thing that practically all author- 
ities agree on is that the lime should 
be finely ground, or else made fine 
by water-slaking. It should be uni- 
formly spread, and should be well 
incorporated with the soil by harrow- 
ing before rain. 





Getting Results with Fertilizers 


JOHN CLYDE, JEFFERSON. COUNTY, IND 


The one great difficulty with the 
commercial fertilizer trade is the ig- 
norance of agents.and buyers of the 
material of its real value and adapta- 
bility... While far too many farmers 
know little of the meaning of the 
chemical terms in the analysis many 


| agents are so poorly informed -.on this 


point that they lead the purchasers 


|; astray and create dissatisfaction. The 
| variations of soil, 
| cality, 


even in a given lo- 
are so great that few salesmen 
can be thoroughly posted upon the 
needs of every farm. 

There are a few fundamentals con- 
eerning commercial fertilizers that 
The first 
three things 


is that there are only, 


| that are being purchased: Nitrogen, 


potash, phosphoric acid. These may 
come in different forms anc under 
varidus names, but the point of im- 


| portance is the percentage of each 


of these substances that is available 
to the plant. Fertilizér analyses are 
often written up in strange terms 


| which may deceive the uninformed. 


LEARN THE ANALYSIS TERMS 
Nitrogen expressed in terms of am- 
monia sounds big. Some farmers be- 
is equivalent to 
nitrogen, but as a matter of fact the 


| sulphate contains only about 23% of 


potash. When expressed in terms of 
muriate it sounds big, because only 
50% of the muriate fis potash. The 
phosphoric acid is often expressed in 
the terms of reverted, soluble, insol- 
All that 


is available. In ordinary fertilizers 
there is a difference of seyeral per 
cent between the total and the avail- 
able, the total being greater. 

It is important that the buyer keep 
his eye on the actual potash, the 
available phosphoric acid and the ac- 
tual nitrogen in the product that he is 
buying. 

THE BEST THE CHEAPEST 


As a rule, high-grade fertilizers are 
the most economical to buy, because 
the mixture is relatively less expen- 
sive, and the fertilizer contains a 
higher per cent of useful materials 
than of inert material, which ts used 
simply as a carrier. The intelligent 
salesman of commercial! fertilizers 
will give the purchaser every oppor- 
tunity to study out these details, for 
he knows that it,is to his interest that 
the farmer be informed anda secure 
such materials as will give him the 
greatest returns. It does not pay, for 
him to urge the buyer to take some- 
thing that he is not familiar with, for 
@ non-profitable return from a single 
crop is likely to put an end to the 
markets, so far as that one purchaser 
is concerned. 


Wrongiy Naming Fertilizers 
Pp. P, WATERS, NEW YORK 


It is not necessary to be cranky 
about: accuracy of speech in order to 
appreciate some inaccuracies of our 
daily conversation. An illustration is 
found in the use of the word “phos- 
phate,” as applied to fertilizers; in 
many sections the ‘word ‘‘phosphate” 
is used as a substitute for “fertilizer.” 
There could be ne real objection to 
this practice, were it not that wrong 
ideas become prevyaient as to what a 
fertilizer should contain in the shape 
of plant food, 

Correctly speaking, a “phosphate” 
is a one-component fertilizer; that is, 
it. supplies only one form of plant 
food; viz, phosphoric acid. The so- — 
called “‘phosphates” in general use 
are not one-element fertilizers, but 
in the large majority of cases “com- 
plete” manures, supplying potash and 
nitrogen in addition to phosphoric 
acid. It would be just as correct to 
eall these fertilizers potashes or ni- 
trates as to call them phosphates: yet 
it is doubtful if this practice is fol- 
lowed in any community. 

it is-not fair to potash and nitrogen 
to have them concealed by the word 
“phosphate.” Each exerts. its own 
péculiar influence ih the development 
of plant and seed, and if due credit 
is to be given to nitrogen for the 
growth of foliage, and to potash in 
its functional capacity in stiffening 
the plant tissues, and to phospho ic 
acid in the development of seed and 
fruit, then we should call the mix- 
ture which carrigs these elements a 
fertilizer, not a phosphate. 

The~—actual harm which may issue 
from: this confusion of terms may not 
fall upon the shoulders of the keen, 
alert farmer who knows the commer- 
cial value of each per cent of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
his fertilizer. Instead, it will harm 
his neighbor who buys his. “phos- 
phate” by the ton, without regard to 
the kind or araount of plant food it 
contains. The latter could be sold a 
“phosphate” at the same-~- price” his 
more fortunate neighbors purchase a 
complete fertilizer, and at harvest he 
would wonder why his “phosphate” 
did not give the same increase as did 
his neighbor’s, purchased, perhaps, 
from the same agent. In justice to 
all concerned tet us “call a spade a 
spade,” and designate. commercial 
plant food as fertilizer, not-as “phos- 
phate.” 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1873. Fer 
prices or agencies address Bowker, 
Boston or New York. 




















PROF THOMAS SHAW 
HE oats crop of 1907 in ail 
the United States was about 
700 million bushels from an 
acreage of 27,460,000 acres. The*aver- 
age yield per acre was about 24 
tushels.. The yield was much lower 
than usual, and because of this the 
price of oats is high, and because of 
the short crop oats will so remain 
until another crop grows. e 


HOW TO INCREASE THE CROP 





The crop of 1908 -ought certainly 
to be increased. The oat crop is 
not only relatively déar, as a rule, 


but it is usually smaller than will suf- 
fice to meet the needs of the coun- 
try. That is one reason why it is so 
dear.. When“the value of the oat 
crop is taken into account, it is un- 
fortunate that the supply for feeding 
uses is not much larger. The crop 
may be improved by enlarging. the 
area, by better methods of tillage 
and by sowng better seed. 
INCREASING THE AREA 

The -area of oats is not relatively 
what it ought to be. In round num- 
bers the corn crop of. 1907 covered 
99,000,000 acres, the winter wheat 
crop 28,000,000, the spring wheat 17,- 
000,000, and the oat crop 31,000,000. 
In other words, the oat crop was in 
its area less than one-third of the 
corn crop, and considerably less than 
the combined winter and spring 
wheat crop. When the importance 
of the oat crop is considered it is very 
evident that there is room for increase 
in the relative area of the crop. 

INCREASING THE YIELDS 


It is through increase in the yields, 
however, that increase should be 
sought, rather than through increase 
in the area. When increase is thus 
made it comes without crowding the 
area devoted to other crops. More 
attention should be given to the place 
allotted to oats in the rotation. It 
should be assigned a place in the ro- 
tation much nearer to legumes previ- 
ously grown than is usually assigned 
to ity It is too frequéntly . assigned 
the poorest land. The aim should be 
to have it follow a legume as fre- 
quently as possible. This is easily 
practicable where the practice pre- 
vails of sowing clover seed along 
with much of the grain. 

The seed bed should be givén more 


careful preparation. Usually it is 
given not only the poorest ground, 
but the ground is poorly prepared in | 
too many instances for receiving the 
seed. Other crops, as wheat and bar- 


ley, are also sown earlier than oats, 
as a rule, and are thus given the right 
of way-over oats. It would seem 
correct to say that better preparation 
of the ground alone, for the oat crop, 
would add several bushels to the 
yield per acre in a majority of in- 
stances. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SEED 


In no way can improvement be 
made more cheaply and more surely 
than by the better preparation of the 


seed. The fanning mill removes all 
light seed if properly used. As a re- 
sult only plump kernels would be 


sown, and from these plump kernels 
Stronger plants would be produced. 

The oats crop is abused for the 
reason that it has proved so capable 
ef standing abuse. It has more pow- 
er than. other cereals to gather food 
in poor soil, and because of this it is 
allowed to struggle under inauspicious 
conditions. On the other hand, it is 
responsive to good treatment, and will 
abundantly repay any extra care that 
is bestowed on it. 

I am a new subscriber to American 
Agriculturist, which I consider a very 
valuable paper for every farmer. I 





like it better than any farm paper I 
ever had.—{J. 8. 
County, 


Spang. Armstrong 


Pa, 





FIELD CROPS 


Watermelons for Profit 


ED WALKER, TENNESSEE 


We have generally planted ten to 


12 acres of watermelons each year for ' 


the last 15 years. Usually we plant 
on a clay soil and always on land 
that has been rested, preferably by 
being™pastured. We follow the mel- 
ons by wheat. The land is plowed in 
late fall, if we can arrange it, and the 
piowing is followed by a subsoiler, 
so as to loosen the bed as deeply as 
possible. Sometimes we use a grain 
drill for sowing fertilizers before lay- 
ing off the rows 8 feet apart each 
way. Then a small quantity of. fer- 





tilizer is put in the hill and mixed | 


with the soil before seeding. 


Cultivation is started as soon as the | 


plants appear. We use a double- 
shovel plow three or four times be- 
fore the vines occupy the land. From 
that time no cultivation can be given. 
The fertilizer we use costs $25 a ton, 
and contains 2% potash, 10% 
phoric acid and 2% nitrogen. 

Last season we had a very light 
crop, but got exceptionally high 
prices. Our ten acres brought an av- 
erage of $86.70 an acre. Generally 
we sell in the local market at Knox- 
ville, the melons being hauled in farm 
wagons with asprings. Usually the 
crop is finished in September. In 
haryest we make roads through the 
patch and carry the melons to these 
roads from each-side. Halbert Honey 
we 
we have ever grown. 
well if sown late. 
the best late melon 
tried. 


It does not do 
Monte Cristo is 
that 


—_ —o—____—_ 
Teeth—G. W. C. 
year old that sucks 
froths at the mouth after drinking 
water. This trouble is usually caused 
by the water coming in contact with 


has a calf one 
its tongue and 


the teeth, and as soon as the tempo- | 


rary teeth are shed and the perma- 
nent ones come up the caif will be all 
right. 





phos- | 


believe the best early melon that | 


we have 
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ame Has 7 Sets of Roller Beari 4in Wheels, 2 
in Beater, 1 in Beater Drive 









Extr& strong steel 
Ding hor 21-8-inch cold. rolled steel rear axle. Narrow front 
ng horses and to make easy turning. 
spreader. Puts a i eptcoiieg 
pron locks to prevent “racing 


on an 
ok on frame. 





e 
One Horse Ligh ter Draft th than any other Spreader 
pr chain, diréct drive. We discarded 


ear drive on account of break- 
rucks to pre vent tongue whi 
Extra strong steel or wooden wheels. 
strain on rear axle by steel bracing, 
Worm apron drive runs in oil. Perfect 
and easy control, perfect work. It’s the result Of 29 years’ spreader bui ding. Catalcg free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


The Success Spreader 
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> Good Walter A. Wood 
Harrows 


ese are two implements that are liked by the farmer 

wants something a little better than anything else in 
line. They do Food work under all conditions and 
we poveress strai 
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fh D 
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8 lite. The tria) 
arrow cuts ye Ey 8 re 
more of it than any other; has three ghar, 8 to 
used in succession and is beld more firmly cents at the 
The steel runnors on t 


Walter A. Woggl Morving & Roving Machine Ce. 








SEED POTATOES THAT WILL SATISFY YOU 





FAST WORK 


No Dead 


NATIONAL 
REVERSIBLE BLOW 


ULKY 


ms ‘ht or left hand sulky or walking Plow 
8 perfectly on hilly ground in any 
Have your. dealer show it or write 
for Free today. 
Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 


Box 45, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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bings mee desired by every 


p bay sure, 


to eae 
eee T. 
ersb 


ter work, d yh ange 
do more ofit, and” 


Furrows . 


in this business is due to my sending my customers seed potatoes that are satis- 
texte to them. Every care and precaution possible is taken in filling an order and you are also 
receiving the benefit of Thirty-Three Years’ experience. Send t' day for free catalogue con 


taining every standard variety grown. Established 1875. 


$. J, CONNELLY, Fishers, Ontario Co, ¥. Y 
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‘King of Binders.’’ They 
tangled grain; 
light in draft. ( 
adjusting to light or heavy grain. 
gear driven, can’t skip—so is reel. 
all right handed; canvases have tight- 
eners and wooden bearing boxes. A 
harvesting mackine that is a wonder com- 

pared to others. Write for our 1908 Book | 


























describing and illustrating our full 


1 aha 


line “a sangeet Farm Tools. | 


_ 
CONTINENTAL BINDER 

Ask any man who owns a Johnston Continental Binder 
You'll hear a story of perfect sat- 
ars of Binder building are represented 
in “*Continentals.’’ No wonder the farmers call them 
down or | 
handle all kinds of grain and are 

Elevators can’t clog, they’re self- 
Knotter is 

Levers 
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Here is a harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 


tt dilencat. “IBvecy polat of di 
is differen 

ference isa point of XA cm eater 
| a Based se ar better than the old 
satter thaa the Indian's croeked otic 
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The coulters or teeth of the Acme” work. 
as a gang plow, They turn over and pulverize 
give the crop all the soil’s, 
Farmers will tell you that 
Crops grow after harrowing with an “‘Acme,” 
FREE BOOK for Your Farm Li 
UWrite us toda: ot ee send you free, a 
booklet, “A Perfect Seed Bed.” It means to 


OUANE a. NAGH, Ino., 
Box 22, Millington, N. J. 


to you 
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Don't Allow “Pests"” to Destroy Your Fralt | 


Did you ever stop to think Le ou gethered 
$0 few perfect apples last a 
iikely the falla your frui rep caused 
by a fungus, or codling moth, Pyhich blight- 
the blossoms and young fruit as it was form- 
hoo oe were your enemies last year—they 
© this y' 

Study up Vthe subject and be prepared to 
give the pests battle 
royal this coming 
= by sprayin 

rees and vines @ 


spraying is no long- 
era question of pok 
icy or of experiment, 
but of pn necess- 
ity to farmers and 
fruit growers. 

The war against 
be destructive army 

of pests must be ag- 

ou would save the 


ssive—exterminating if 
- vines which bear it. 


it as well as the trees an 

If you ure at all interested in securing a bet- 
ter crop of fruit or vegetables it_ will well 
worth your while to write the William Stahl 
Sprayer Co., Box 106 .vU. Quincy, Ill., fer a copy. 
of their free book’ telling all about spraying 
and how, when, where and what to do it with 





ONE REASON why you should heave 
OUR CATALOGUE is because of its 
INVALUABLE CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 
NO LOVER of vegetables or flowers 
can afford to be without it. 

MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
33 Barclay St. Thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK. 


FRUITTREES == 


Prices. Illustrated catalogue free. 
‘Spemhane’ won NURSERIES, ROONESTER, N. ¥. 
} 














‘Always Mention 2." “= 
(This Journa jt a 


FREE 


& SMALL FRUITS | 


LATE WINTER IN THE ORCHARD 


Pruning and Training the Peach 


DR J. H. FUNK, BEBKS. COUNTY, PA 


Strangers visiting the Paragon .or- 
| chards are surprised at the extremely 
| low heads.on all my trees. Trees 
coming five years old have a top di- 
ameter of 15 feet or more, with the 
lower limbs starting not ‘over 1 foot 
from the ground, and running out 
horizontally, their tips touching the 
ground, instead of vertically, as we 
see them in other orchards. These 
lower limbs, after hating produced 
three heagy crops during their short 
existence, are still in prime bearing 
condition, not only on their terminal 
| growth, but on new wood being pro- 
| duced annually on their entire length, 
' So it is with the rest of the tree; 
j instead of being two or three stories 
high, all the fruit can be picked 
from the highest from a 4 or 5-foot 
stepladder; nine-tenths of the en- 
tire crop can be picked while stand- 
ing on the ground; fully one-third of 
| the crop is borne on limbs that rest 
| their ends on the ground. Many peo- 
| ple argue that fruit borne on these 
| bottom limbs will not mature, will 
lack color and flavor, but this is a 
mistaken idea. The fruit on these 
lower inside limbs acquires a_ finer 
color and higher flavor than most 
peach orchards under. different man- 
agement produce on their upper 
4 limbs. 

This orchard is a model of beauty; 
trees low, spreading, symmetrical in 
form, with open heads; fruit. being 
borne in the center, as well as on 
the outside of the trees, there no 
part of the tree on which the fruit 
does not at some time during the day 
get sufficient sunshine to develop and 
mature to the highest state of per- 
| fection. 





is 


REASONS FOR PRUNING 

Before giving my method I will 
give my reasons for pruning. Remov- 
ing part of a tree not wanted im- 
proves the parts remaining by the 
distribution of more nourishment to 
the remaining parts. In nature there 
| fs always a struggle, and the weak 
must succumb to the strong; without 
pruning, the limbs having the best 
positions thrive at the expense of the 
| others. This can be avoided by prop- 
‘er pruning. and any ‘desired form 
| given Pruning should be done an- 
| nually, so as to avoid removing large 
| imbs, which is always more or less 
injurious. «By judicious pruning, a 
tree may be kept in bearing indef- 
initely. 

At the Paragon orchards all peach 
|; foots are pruned to about 5 inches; 
the trees are then set about 1 inch 
| deeper than they-.stood in the nurs- 
ery. The tops are pruned before or 
immediately after planting; all side 
|limbs are removed, and the stem cut 
back to 10 or 12 inches. I prefer a 
medium sized tree, as there are no 
larger limbs, but plenty of dormant 
buds on the shrub to form a fine, uni- 
form top. The shoots coming from 
these buds give the foundation upon 
which to- build. Very little pruning 
is required the first summer, but the 
| following spring is the time to select 
| the foundation branches. Four or 
five coming from different directions 
on the stem should be left to form a 
symmetrical top; all others should be 
removed, and the foundation branches 
cut back one-half to two-thirds, ac- 
cording to the vigor. Never leave 
these limbs in such a position that 
they form a crotch. This is likely to 
split and ruin the tree. Very vigorous 
trees will require some pruning dur- 
jing the summer. 

PRUNING AFTER THIRD SEASON 

Tf the trees have been properly 
handled they should be well set with 
stout, healthy buds, and ‘should pro- 
duce an average of half a bushel of 
| choice fruit the third season. The 
| pruning now should not be so severe. 
I thin out the branches that crowd 
— cross each other, cut back those 
' branches growing too tall, cutting 








the 





above an outside bud to give spread . 
to the top. Cut the lateral branches 
just sufficient to cause new growth 
among the main Hmbs, thus keeping 
the entire side of the tree in fruiting 
condition. Should any portion of the 
tree become too thick to admit free 
circulation of air and sunshine, .then 
thin out anytime while fruit is ma- 
turing. 

Future pruning is conducted on the 
same principles, keeping the top 
epen and spreading, and all bottom 
and lateral limbs in good fruiting con- 
dition. I never remove bottom limbs 
unless compelled to do so. If pruned 
as they should be, they will produce 
heavy crops for many years. 

[I have a peach orchard planted in 
spring of 1902; and trained by 
this method, that has but few equals. 
In the summer of 1904 it produced 
one-half bushel basket of choice fruit 
to the tree. In 1905 it produced three 
baskets to the tree, and in’ 1906 it 
produced four baskets to the tree. 
The proceeds from these three crops 
averaged over $1400 an acre, and 
the orchard is just coming into prime 
bearing 





Principles cf Spraying 


Sprays are preventive and not cur- 
ative, and must, therefore, be applied 
before injury becomes apparent. Af- 
ter a fungus has gained entrance to 
the foliage or fruit it cannot be 
reached and the diseased parts made 
sound again; but the infection may 
be prevented by coating the parts 
with a fungicide, such as bordeaux, 
which prevents the germination of the 
spores. Similarly, the codling moth 
may not be poisoned after it has bur- 
rowed into the fruit, but if the poison 
has been put in the calyx cavities be- 
fore the calyx lobes close, and has 
been sprayed on the foliage and fruit 
before the latter is entered by the 
larve, the destruction of the latter in 
large numbers is insured. Successful 
spraying, according to Prof W. M. 
Scott and A. L. Quaintance of the 





United States department of agricul- 
ture, must, therefore, be based on a 
knowledge of the diseases and insects 
to be controlled. 

With all of the affections, the work 
should be done in advance of their 
expected appearance in the orchard. 
There are two principal reasons why 
spraying in the hands of some is un- 
satisfactory; namely, failure to make 
the application’ at the proper time, 
and failure te coat the trees and fruit 
with the mixture thoroughly. In or- 
der to overcome the former difficulty 
the orchardist must be informed as 
to the nature of the malady or. insect 
to be treated, and the latter may be 
overcome. by maintaining proper 
equipment and by giving .the neces- 

[To Page 286] 


Prizes Received 


Our Impreved Green Mountain Potato has been 
awarded first eae at bn J State and mer | 
Fair where sho py BE J 6 seasons. A 
Jamestown the Gold 
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Send for Catalog. 3. F. KELLER, Propr, Newark, O. | 
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Aud The Prices 
Are Right 


Ask any unbiased Laney eat hon 
ste! nares best that can be pro 
eet. see f that is the kind you want, 
our Millions of Apple— Peach 


of trees than could others. 
Safe delivery to all capes and camplete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





ental trees 
*You need it for comparison, at least. 
Wewill send it promptly, postpaid. 
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Wife’s First Attempt at Gardening 
; MES L. DB. RAINIER, NEW YORK 


[This essay was awarded fourth p-ize 
in. our 1907 vegetable gardeu. con- 
test.—Editor.] 

My garden in 1907 was only about 
one-eighth of an acre. I inclosed with 
poultry netting. For the past three 
years it had been used for young 
chicks, 400 or 500 cf which . were 
raised each season. Last summer we 
concluded to have the poultry farther 
from the house, and when the usual 
packet of “garden seeds came from 
Uncle Sam I tried them in the old 
ehicken run. It would need no more 
fertilizing, I knew, and the land being 
of & sandy nature would be easy to 
work. My husband consented to plan 
and fit it up for me, the while teasing 
me about the nice crop of weeds I 
would raise. 

I know it is customary for farmers’ 
wives to take the whole care of the 
kitchen garden, but my time being 
taken up with much ‘butter making 
and feathered youngsters every year, 
also aH the housework for three and 





sometimes four in family, beside 
‘summer visitors, there was no time 
for raising vegetables. But this year 


I had more time, and thought I would 
have a variety of all the good things 
that-could be raised. 3 

By studying the directions on the 
packets I wenc at it, without asking 
the advice of anyone, and the results 
surprised us all, for we had all the 
early kinds of-vegetables for the table 
we could use. I bought three dozen 
tomato plants, also the same of cab- 
bage, and by using a solution of alum 
kept the cabbages free from worms. 
All but one head grew to a great size, 
and we had tomatoes to give our less 
fortunate neighbors, beside canning a 
good many. From two bushels of seed 
potatoes I harvested nearly _ ten 
bushels. This may not seem a very 
good showing, but I had no help in 
the eare of them. For some reason 
the potato bug did not appear this 
summer, and I had very few weeds to 
contend with. Perhaps on account of 
the chicks keeping them down last 
year. 

My garden was a great success, not 
only for vegetables, but flowers also. 
I sent for old-fashioned flower garden 
seeds, and sowed them all along the 
fences, This, my first experience in 
gardening, I do not intend to be the 
last, for with only an hour or so a 
day spent in this wholesome exercise 
I had excellenf results. 








FRUITS AND 
Growing Celery for Market . : 


BR B. OVERHISER 


After 20 years’ experience in grow- 
ing celery we have setiled upon 
White Plume as the best variety for 
our purpose. We plant the crop in 
light, sandy loam, with a clay sub- 
soil, year after year, without practic- 
ing rotation, The land is prepared 
in the latter part of May, when we 
plow, harrow and disk harrow. The 
land is laid out in small plots, with 
furrows in the centers for drains. The 
rows are made 3% Yeet apart, and 
the plants set 5 Inches asunder in the 
row. We do not use a machine for 
planting. Generally, we plant about 
five acres a year, As soon as the cel- 
ery recovers from planting we culti- 
vate and continue each week until 
the plants are large enough to bianch. 
The only fertilizer used is stable ma- 
nure. : 

We have secured 2400 dozen salable 
heads to the acre, but usually count 
upon 2000 dozen. These we ship by 
express, retail, at 35 cents, or whole- 
sale, for 28 cents. In carload lots we 
sell at 20 cents a dozen. Our boxes 
hold six to 12 dozeh. Most of our 
celery its marketed by November 15, 
but frequently we hold some in stor- 
age for Thanksgiving. For winter 
use we put the stalks in cold frames, 
bank with earth and cover to keep 
out the frost. We usually require 
about five pounds of seed, which costs 
abdéiit $2 a pound. Most of our sur- 
plus young plants are sold in March. 





New York as a Commercial Center 
is illustrated by 12 beautiful illustra- 
tions upon a calendar for 1908, issued 
by the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, 148 Liberty St, N Y. The 
points of principal _interest in tlfe 
Metropolis are shown, one illustration 
on each calendar page, together with 
bits of experience with users of the 
Mapes fertilizers, which have had 50 
years of such practical success on the 
land of leading farmers. Write this 
firm for information on the profitable 
results obtaiged-with their fertilizers 
and ask for a copy of this calendar. 





I like the old reliable American 
Agriculturist very- much. 
ways ready to speak a good word for 
it. It should be in the hands of every 
farmer in the county. This is a dairy 
section and a large amount of cheese 
is shipped from here every week. 
Farmers here appreciate the good 
work you are doing. We wish you 
every success.—([F. Thompson, 


Cattaraugus County, N Y. 
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A FAVORITE MARKET CURRANT 


Of all market currants, Fay is one of the most popular. With the grower 
this popularity is due largely to the vigorous, .spreading character of the 
bush, which is more open and sturdy than the well-known Cherry | cur- 
rant, and also to. the long, well-filled clusters, the long stems of which 
facilitate gathering. In the market it has become popular, because of 
the dark red, mild, well-flavored berries, which, somewhat vari- 
able in size, average larger than the old Versailles or Red Dutch, arid are 
of superior quality to the Cherry, although on this point opinions differ. 
The fruit here shown was grown by J. A. Hepworth. the well-konwn 
horticulturist of Ulster county, N Y. 
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Importan 
To Consider 


Isn't it a question of how leng it will last— 


ITS DURABILITY 


That's the vital point for you to determine. 
But, durability isn't such an easy thing to dey 
tect in a farm wagon because most wagons 
took very much alike. But here's an excep- 
tion. Here's a wagon that looks different and 
ie different right in the very point that isso vital 
to the buyer—Durability. It's easy to tell why 


ew MOLINE #2: 


Hickory 
Iron-Clad 
out-lasts and out-wears any other wagon made; 
why it is the cheapest wagon to buy. It is because 
t’smade of Oak and Hickory and Clad in Iron. 
at is—every part that gets wear and tear is thor- 
oughly protected and reinforced with special iron- 
ing not found on other wagons. 
A glance will convince you of the unusual dura- 
bility of the Ironclad. ou'll see why it will out- 
two ordinary wagons. Send for our Wagon 
-—"“A Trip Toreuap the Moline Wagon 
Works,” telling hew the Ironclad is made from 
Startto finish. Ask the Moline dealer-in your town 
to show you the best wagon built. If none there, 
write tous. MOLINE WAGON CO., Moline, Ill, 
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It tells you facta and 
Just dropa 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. 


why we can save you money and gives you a guaranteed square deal. 
postal today and see the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 37, Cortland, N. Y. 








SHEERIN’S Trees are fruitful Trees. They are propagated on honor: 

Seld on their merits. Guaranteed absolutely free from all disease and 

Fresh Dug. Why not plant clean, healthy Trees when they cost no more 

than those infested with Seale? Our 80 page catalog will tell you more 
8 aboutit. Its full of good information. Free to everybody. 

SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


HAY JUMPING ¢ , 
Fi a HE HOOVER POTATO. 





The most successful dig- 
ger made. Saves 






i t 
made repid and easy by time, labor and DI ie ER 
Spencer's Hercules Large Bale Press potatos. sa:- - 
Guaranteed capacity, FOUR TONS AN HOUR anteed, hae 





o x 
farmer who furnishes Tabling and Board 
should talk this Press, because he does not have to | 


e tying. 
the mow, rot arene to | 
eater speed means less | 








MOOVER MFG. CO., Bex 11, Avery, Ohie. 





‘as6_~—séL18) 
Plant and Fertilize 


At One Trip 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
} Chicopee Falis, Mass. 

















BATEMAN MFG. CO.,Box #320 Grenioch, WJ. 





“SAN JOSE” SCALE OIL 


My “SAN-U-ZA Y ” oil has all the good quali- 
Yon of any other of and none of the bad ones. 


ou oon buy it for 25e 30c a gallon. 
lon of my “CONCENTRATED 
R,”’ blended with 5 to 15 gallons 
kerosene, crude oil or paraffin oi! will make a 
emulsion. All that is required is an empty 
eae 8 a paddle. Price 50c to 55c a gallon. 

|®end for printed matter. 
Tt. T. SOUTHWICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y 











For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 
[p”’ -wozzte. 


“Auto-Po po 


pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the nn i nozzie on 
the “Auto-Spray” pum 
Write if you want agency. 
€. Brown Ce., 24 Jay Se, Rochester, ay. 








$1000.00 per acre yearly profit from Berries 


— GRAPES 
Son 
BLAGK- CcurR- 
RANTS 
800 =, seed and many choice, new varieties, 
wan aria een es ples ad Sow aa 
and grow 
J. T. LOVETT, Little wonesestene Land J. 
For over 30 yearsa small fruit 








Champion and Gandy-$2.00 per M. Extra strong 
plants. HERMAN CONROW, Moorrsrowy, N. J. 


FARM ECONOMIES AND: ACTIVITIES 


[From Page 284] 
sary attention to thoroughness 
spraying. 

In ‘the operation of spraying the 
liquid should be broken into a very 
finé . mist: ‘The nozzles should be so 
manipulated that every part of the 
foliage and fruit shall be uniformly 
coyered with fine dots of the spray. 
It is not necessary that the foliage 
and fruit should be actually coated 
with the spray, but every portion 
should be. thickly peppered with it. 
The higher and inner portions of the 
tree are commonly insufficiently 
sprayed, and while the liquid may 
actually be dripping from the lower 
branches, the upper parts of the tree 
may show but little of the spray. 

The desired mistlike spray can or- 
dinarily be secured only with | hig’ 
pressure at the pump. This pressure 
should be not less than 100 pounds, 
although this is not ordinarily ob- 
tained, except’ with gasoline or- other 
power outfits, which should supply a 
pressure of 125 to. 150 pounds, When 
hand pumps are used the pressure 
should be maintained as high as prac- 
ticable, and never less than 75 pounds, 
in which case good nozzles become 
more ‘essential -for perfect work. To 
maintain this pressure will require 
constant hard work, and the tendency 
will be to allow the pressure to light- 
en. =xcept in spraying the tops of 
trees the nozzle men should never 
ride in the wagon, even while spray- 
ing the smallest trees. In ordar to 
reach the inner branches amd She un- 
derside of the fruit and foliage the 
operator must spray from @e ground, 


in 


under the trees. Many failures result 
from attempts to spray trees from the 
wagon as the outfit is being driven by. 


The Durability of Wire Fences 
WALTER SCOTT, 





DUTCHESS COUNTY, N ¥ 


The Old Reliable American Agri- 
culturist did become enlisted in be- 
half of the farmer once again, when 
it printed the very able letter on this 
subject by B. Ezra Herr of Lancas- 
ter county, Pa, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 15. No class is more in need 
of good non-rustable material than 
the dairy and agricultural: portion: of 
cur population. I have been inter- 
ested in the production of metals for 
30 years,_and at the same time being 
a constant devotee of the farm, and 
a reader of American Agriculturist. I 
remember that somewhat more than 
20 years ago a large proportion of the 
furnaces fOr making. old-fashioned, 
non-rustable iron were dismantled, 
because the new furnaces and proc- 
esses produced steel for nearly half 
the cost of wrought iron. At that time 
all manufacturers immediately inter- 
ested were delighted with the lower 
price and the nice, smooth steel ar- 
ticles. 

When fime enough had elapsed to 
show the difference in wearing qual- 
ities the lower prices had become es- 
| tablished, and in many cases the ma- 
| chinery of entire plants was changed 
to suit the operations for making ar- 
ticles of steel. Naturally it would be 
found a difficult matter again to enter 
{the field of-commerce with genuine 
old-fashioned iron goods at nearly 
| double the price of the “steel” arti- 
| cles of the same patterns, even though 
there would be several times the value 
in them. 

Now then, readers of American. Ag- 
Ticulturist will be pleased, and fo 
doubt surprised, to learn than an em- 
nent Swedish metallurgical engineer 
has lately completed a furnace plant 
in this country to produce the old- 
fashioned, *non-rustable,” tough- 
wrought iron at about the same pres- 
ent cost of steel. Tf American 
Agriculturist . cares to print this article 
it will be the very first public intima- 








where he is free to walk around and. 


tion of.this great scientific improve- 
ment. 

Mr Herr might have called our at- 
tention. to-many other articles beside 
wire fences, such as the tin-plate 
réofs of buildings. Some of these dre 
found 100 or more years old and still 
bright. Alse*milk shipping cans and 


“other dairy utensils that were made 


of iron, and have-been in active serv~- 
ice more than 20 years. : 


Handy Wagon Appropriately Named 


Cc. S. DRESHACK, ILLINOIS 





In the first place my low-down 
handy wagon was an old wagon in 
good repair except the wheels. [I 
measured the skeins myself and “or=, 
dered 30 and 36-inch wheels with 4:" 
inch tires. It is used nearly every 
day on the farm and I find it very 
convenient for hauling about‘ the 
place. ~In fact, I think the term 
handy wagon, suits it exactly. 

I use mine for hauling litter from 
the barn, hogs to market, wood from 
the timber, and especially with'a hay 
frame on it during threshing season to 
haul sheaf oats to the thresher. I find 
it way ahead of -the ordinary high- 
wheeled wagon to load. 

As to its durability I have not had 
mine long enough to be a judge, but 
believe the metal Wheel will outlast 
the wooden ones, especially in a 
prairie country where there are no 
stones, ete, Jo speak of. There are 
no tires to set, and if well made are 
no expense to keep in repair. The 
hot sun and the absorption of mois- 
ture have no effect on them. 

I do not think it will cut up the 
fields any more than the narrow tired 
wagon, and do not_ believe that it will 
run as deep. Taking it in mud or soft 
ground I know its draft is heavier. 
The tires being thin and broad it will 
pick up more mud that runs in on 
the top of the tires, and the spokes 
being shorter and closer together,. it 
has more of a tendency to carry the 
mud than the larger’ wooden wheel. 
Taking them. both together on solid 
level ground, I think the handy wa- 
gon will run just about as easily as 
the ordinary high wheeled” wagon. 

Granted even under all circum- 
stances that the low wagop runs the 
heavier, for the sake of convenience 
and the many advantages there are 
in it, every farmer who can afford 
more than one wagon on his place 
should have one of these. 


Fruit Growers to Arb'trate — The 
Pa railroad, through its officials in the 
traflie department and through. a 
committee of fruit growers of. the 
Chesapeake peninsula, will hereafter 
settle differences by arbitration. The 
permanent committee of fruit growers 
consists of James T. Shallcross, presi- 
dent of Peninsular. horticultural so- 
ciety, and W. F, Allen, the retiring 
president. The _ horticulturist com- 
mittee will have access to- the rail- 
road companies’ headquarters at 
Broad street, Philadelphia, whenever 
a matter of importance arises. The 
railroad would probably haye gone 
further, and even suggested that each 
agr upon @ man to travel through 
the peninsula to ascertain the needs 
of producers and shippers from time 
to time. The horticulturists believe a 
committee of -well-posted men will 
meet the emergency better than a 
paid agent At the Salisbury  con- 
vention of the horticultural society 
Col William Bender Wilson, who rep- 
resents the railroad, paid a high 
tribute to the peninsula. 





An appreciative reader of American 
Agriculturist is H. H. Loomis of On- 
tario county, N Y. Recently he sent 
us with his compliments a number of 
the. old monthly Genesee . Farmer of 
October, 1839, and a copy of the new 
edition of January, 1841. We are al- 
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or remit octs, and get our catalog and lots of re- 
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improved Orange Judd . Buildi-~.z 
Certificates 
The new ferm of the 10% Orange 
Gudd building certificate, issued since 


March 1, embodies several improve- 
m€nts suggested by ‘the experience of 
our clients and ourselves. The new 
form matures 20 years from this date, 
or at death ‘if. the certificate holder 
dies before the 20 years expire. Thus 
the invéstor wins whether’ he lives, or 
dies; The -principal “of $15 may be 
withdrawn at any ‘time on 30 days’ 
notice, less $2, which is-to-apply. upen 
the certificate holder’s ‘subscription 
beyond the date to which it is now 
paid. In other words, if for.any rea- 
son one has to withdraw, we receive 
only the $2. subscription’ for all the 
trouble we’ have been to in the mat- 


ter. The simple iaterést, compound 
interest - and. profit-sharing ‘bonus; 
make it very profitable to stay in 


until the certificate matures. 

“Each certificate is now accompanied 
by five private service. coupons. Each 
coupon entitles the:-owner.to our con- 
‘fidential advice concerning health or 
sickness, agriculture in all its 
branches, legal or business matters, 
household, educational, social of per- 
sonal affairs. We shall be pleased to 
to give full particulars upon appli- 
eation to President of Orange Judd 
Company, New York city. If you wish 
to invest from $15 upward, you can 
buy our Junior or Phelps certificates, 
which yield a lower rate, but are ex- 
tremely attractive for their safety 
and availability. 


Basket and Question Box 


Co-operative Fertilizer Buying—H. 
W. S. of Ohio, wishes to learn through 
American Agriculturist the results se- 
cured by farmers an4@ fruit growers 
who have eombined to purchase fer- 
tilizers and spraying materials in va- 
rious states. As this is an exceedingly 
live topic just now, we will be glad 
to hear from co-operative associations 
of the results secured last year and 
the prospects for the coming season. 








Hoe Grain Drills and Crimson Clover 
—E. C: M., Pennsylvania: In the 
middle. western states thousands of 
acres of wheat are sown between the 
corn with a fine-hoe grain drill. This 
is sown about ordinary wheat sowing 
time. Many of the firms who make 
grain drilis make the one-horse fine- 
hoe drill. In regard to crimson clover 
in spring it would be well to follow 
local custom. In many sections it 
seems to be settled that late summer 
sowing is advisable.—[8. F 


Tanning Sheep Skins—W. R. Fox, 
Virginia: The process is too long to 
be described in a paragraph. In a 
general way the skin must first be 
washed.and soaked in a solution of 
proper proportions, water, soft soap 
and borax, and if not already salted, 
this is to be added. Then take sul- 
phuric acid and water equal parts and 
mix very carefully in an open vessel. 
This will create an intense heat, and 
will seriously burn the flesh wherever 
it touches. Carefully wet the flesh side 
of the skin only with this acid, letting 
it acts on the skin for 20 minutes. Then 
soak in a solution ‘of sal soda one 
pound to a bucket of water for two 
hours. Remove and- wash in clean 
cold water, apply dry salt and let 
stand for eight or ten hours, then re- 
move to fleshing beam and _ flesh. 
When nearly dry soften by pulling 
and rolling with the hands and with a 
piece of pumice stone. You should 
buy the little book, American Tanner, 
_—- 25. cents, postpaid, from this of- 

ce 








Rye for Pasture—J. L., Maryland: 
ft is hardly likely that rye would be a 
satisfactory pasture for pigs as late as 
July. If fall sown it could be used for 
the first three or four weeks after 
growth, after this, it gets stemmy and 
the stock would waste more than they 
would consume. It would be _ better 
to have a patch of peas and oats 
spring sown, ready to take the place 
of the rye when this occurs, or better 
still a little red or crimson clover or 
alfalfa.—[S. F. 
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Snappy caesar te for March 


My 4%4-horse power gasoline éngine 
saws wood, threshes grain, cuts fod- 
der, runs a fanning mill and is used 
instead of a horse to unload hay. I 
should think it could be used” for 
drawing a plow.—[L. M. Brown, On- 
tario. 





My experience has been not to cut 
potatoes at all. * That may not hold 
good if you have large potatoes and 
high-priced seed, but I am absolute- 
ly certain from my own experience, 
corroborated by that of & great many 
others, that the larger the seed, piece 
the larger the crop. Now this may 
be carried beyond the limit of profit. 
The extra cost may more than offset 
the increased gain if carried to ex- 
tremes. But my practice has been 
for years to select seed: about the 
size of a walnut with the hull on it, 
and plant the whole, That may seem 
radical, but the results have justified 
the practice, and if I were trying to 
grow the lafgest possibie crop to the 
acre, regardless of expense, I should 
use seed considerably larger. In some 
cases where the seed is high I might 
not get a yield large enough to jus- 
tify the expense——[W. W. Farns- 
worth, Richland Coynty, O. 





There are only 
plant exclusively for home use. By 
the time these are used my other 
stuff is ready. ‘The three are lettuce, 
radishes and bunch onions from sets. 
I have a small spot of ground raised 
about 8 inches above the natura! 
level; this spot slopes to the south, 
protected from north and west winds 
by a tight board fence 6 feet high. 
This ground is of high fertility, pre- 
pared as fine as a flower bed, late in 
fall, just before freezing. Early in 
March I sow lettuce in rows without 
working the ground, simply raking it 
over and scattering about 1 inch 
deep fresh horse droppings over all. 


I also sow Crimson Giant radishes 
and plant onion sets, never working 
the ground in spring when the frost 


is out on top, and the earth is loose 
and fine, while 2 inches below, 
ten there is frost yet. Long before 
my neighbors think of plowing theit 
gardens, we are eating Grand Rapid 
lettuce, Crimson Giant radishes and 
green onions, grown from the sets of 
the sweet, mild Prizetaker onion. By 
the time the sharp desire for green 
stuff is somewhat. appeased, strawber- 
ries come. Of these we have early, 
medium and late varieties, and from 
now on there is a continuous feasting 
on frujts and vegetables until winter 
again cuts short the supply.—([J. H. 
Bollinger, Trumbull County, O. 
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Gambling in Paint 


There is no need of the long chances the 
average property-owner takes of losing 
his investment when he paints his*house, 
barn or vehicles. Absolutely none. 

There is a sure test for: pute White Lead ite 
another nearly as certain for Linseed Oil. 


We will explain -these tésts to any ‘reader of this paper 
and will supply the nécessary equipment. _ We do it as.a con- 
vincing demonstration of the purity of every pound of White 
Lead guaranteed by the Dutch Boy Painter. Write for 
Test- Equipment 7 
















NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever as the ing oittes ts 
you: 
New York, Boston Baffal Cleveland, 


Cincinnat Louis, 
Philadelphia Uoh “ya Lewis & Bros. Co. } 
Oil Co, 


Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil 














2 Azq Paints this House 





With “Tower” Paint 


The Best Paint in the World 


Body and Trimriings, 2 coats, Your choice o 
Colors. Then you will not need to paint agai 
for about 8 years. That is 55 cents a year for im 
proving the looks ‘and vaiue of your property. 
This low priced and long lasting paint is only pro- 
curable of us. Itis the highest my’ paint in'ebe 
world. We have other paint much cheaper than this and much cheaper than any other 
house can éell, as low, in fact, as $2.50 for a house like this. But it will not look as 
nor last as long as our re!iable “Tower” paint at 84.34, though fully as good as o 
sell for their best paint at a much higher price. 
te P Paint? 


What Size Building Are You Goin 

Letus tell youin dollars and cents our low price for paint, enough for body and trim two coats, 
todo the jobina perfect manner and at least cost. We make no charge for this information. 

Our Barn Paint Book tells you how to estimate cost of paint for any building, 
how to combine colors for beautiful effects, how to save all the money possible on paint 
and do the ~~ right. Acopy willie sent you freeit you write usand say “Send me your 
new House and Barn Paint Book and Color Card.” Or 

Cut Oui Lt a, Write your name and address on the margin and send itto us. We will 
know — uu want, and willsend the Paint by tA atoncoe. Get this Paint Book nesters 
you painta Branch House: KANSAS CITY 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Michigan Ave. Madinon Chicago 
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CERTAINTY vs. 
GUESSWORK 


You might jus ust as well have the REAL facts about the rig 
you puy, 

pay for just shine—a lot of varnish over-questionable 
woodwork and cloth over a back and sides of seats that 
are not well fitted 
How can any seller know w hat’s poe ot the paint and 


We are the ny Ae 
eye plant. W w what isin the wheels, the shafts, oi 
the body, the gear woods, the top, the seat and back. wheel. 7 ae ekory 
This accounts for our sales of 20,000 vehicles a year, 
wet Warranty and Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
tsa 


Send for Special Catalogue—300,000 R Ready pal Ueto and descriptions ever 
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The man who thinks and acts 
Is the man who always grows; 

The men behind this nation 
Are the men behind the hoes, 


We are in receipt of letters asking 
where the writer can buy this or that 
kind of fowl. When the breed ts a 
faney or a new one this is not a mat- 
ter of surprise. But when it is one 
of the leading market and farm 
breeds it shows that the writer has 
not carefully read our Farmers’ Ex- 
change columns, in which during the 
season the important egg-laying and 
meat-producing breeds popular on 
farms are advertised. Reading that 
eolumn would not only save us some 
valuable time, but would often save 
yourselves at least a week while 
waiting for answer in the paper. 


_ 


The fate of the bill in congress for 
the establishment of national forests 
in the Appalachians and the White 
mountains hangs in the _ balance, 
Thursday of last week witnessed a 
hearing on the’ constitutionality of 
this bill. If this is favorably reported 
it will be up to the committee on ag- 
riculture, and then to the committee 
on rules to bring the bill before the 
house. There is little question but a 
majority of the house favor this Dill. 
The danger is that it may be smoth- 
ered in committee. All possible pres- 
sure should be exerted to convince 
the committee on agriculture of the 
urgent necessity of the passage of 
this bill. Now is the time for per- 
sonal effort. This committee should 
be deluged with letters from every 
section of the country urging that this 
bill be reported to the house tn sub- 
stantially the form in which it now 








EDITORIAL 


Send your letters to Charles 
F. Scott, Chairman Committee on Ag- 
riculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. Bvery letter counts. 
The February floods, with the result- 
ing damage, which ran up into the 
millions, should be sufficient evidence 
of the absolute necessity of protecting 
the covers of the watersheds. 

The department of agriculture at 
Washington is this season continuing 
its campaign against adulterated field 
seeds. <A special bulletin on this sub- 
ject issued within the past few days 
emphasizes the fact of altogether too 
much misbranding and too much 
adulteration. While a great many 
seedsmen are honestly and sincerely 
endeavoring to handle only pure seed, 
the fact remains that altogether too 
much seed is on the market which is 
not up to standard. According to this 
bulletin, out of 1200 samples of réd 
clover seed secured, about one-third 
contained seed of dodder and yellow 
trefoil, regarded as adulterants, Near- 
ly half the samples of alfalfa seed ob- 
tained in the open market were adul- 
terated with these undesirable seeds, 
and the situation was fully as dis- 
heartening in. Kentucky blue grass. 
The department invites farmers to 
send samples of seed to B. T. Gallo- 
way, chief of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry at Washington, who. will 
promptly examine and report as to 
the presence of adulterants and 
dodder. 


While thanking our friends who 
make the offers, will say that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is fully supplied 
with complete files of this journal, 
dating back to its beginning. There- 
fore, we &are not in need of old vol- 
umes which may be on the shelves or 
library tables of some of our sub- 
scribers. By the way, it is surprising 
what good reading these very old 
pages make, even after a lapse of 60 
to 70 years, Our friends of two gen- 
erations ago truly had splendid ideas 
about farming, gardening and fruit 
growing. In passing, it would not be 
amiss for the occasional subscriber 
wishing to dispose of some of these 


stands. 








The 
of March 


In the days of the Czsars the seers adjuréd the 


March 14; 


be presented by E. 
horticultural society. 


of soil to others. 


tions to 





people to beware the Ides of March. 
ent sense American Agriculturist calls the earnest 
attention of its readers to our issue of next week, 
to profit by the timely and valuable 
articles on today’s farming to appear therein. 


Getting Most Out of the Oats Crop 
Altogether too many farmers give: scant credit to the value 
of this useful crop in our-older Middie and Eastern states. 
Next week George E£. Scott of Ohio will introduce some new 
thoughts and present some helpful ideas. 


Getting the Young Trees Started 
Timely suggestions for setting and pruning ffuit trees will 
P. Cohill, ex-president of the Maryland 

The young tree from the nursery to 
its thorough establishment in its permanent place. 
each season brifgs its necessities and enjoyments. 


Handling Varied Soils for Spring Crops 
It is none too early in making plans for 1908 crops, to know 
soil conditions on your own farm. 
the Kansas experiment station, who has a very clear 
of the situation, will distribute of his knowledge of all 


Raising Calves Without Milk 


Prof H. G. Van Pelt of the Iowa state college, than whom 
there is no better authority on this end of dairying, 
pared acme 2 for these pages some most help al sugges- 

rmers in the milk producing territories. 


old volumes, to place a small adv 
to that effect in our farmers’ - ex- 
change. It might readily catch the 
eye of someone who wishes to keep 
his files complete, running away back 
to the beginning. 


The activities of spring and the need 
of an army of men to work in the 
fields brings up with fresh emphasis 
the effort now being made by the 
department eof commerce and labor 
at Washington to distribute in the 
country districts some of the immi- 
grants reaching our shores, In a re- 
eent letter from Washington we are 
advised that the bureau of immigra- 
tion is hearing from a large number 
of farmers throughout the country 
who would like to engage the serv- 
ices of foreigners of capacity and in- 
tegrity. A division of information has 
been created- under the care of T. V. 
Powderly, who writes that the serv- 
ices are absolutely free, and the desire 
is expressed to know specific oppor- 
tunities where farm labor may be 
placed, wages to be paid, what 
chances for advancement, whether em- 
ployment will be permanent,*etc. It 
is planned to place this information 
from farmers where it will benefit the 
employer and employee. Blanks are 
furnished, which the farmer wishing 
laborers of this kind is to fill out and 
forward to Washington. But it should 
be understood these signed blanks in 
ho sense constitute a contract, but are 
for the purpose of. getting into com- 
munication with farmers seeking help 
of this kind. With the reaction in 
business, the farm labor’ shortage 
should not be so intense the coming 





season as for several. seasons past, al-. 


though the activities of spring. in 
many lines of industry will, no doubt, 
take up much of the available ma- 
terial. 





The sheep industry languishés, not- 
withstanding the high prices; accord- 
ing to the statistics compiled by the 
department of agriculture the num- 
ber of sheep in the United States was 
a little more than 53,000,000. As early 
as 1883 it was more than 50,000,000. 
The increase then since 1884 has been 
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about 3,000,006 head. This is a most de- 
plorable showing for an industry so 
vitally. important to the well being of 
the nation. What-is the matter? Ask 
the dog and he may answer if. he 
will. It is because of his love for 
mutton that prosperity comes not to 
this. industry. We pass laws to force 
people to keep their horses and cattle 
at home, but we allow Mr Dog to 
roam at will. In some cities the cur- 
few makes young people go to their 
homes at a certain hour, but those 
same cities allow their dogs to roam 
all night. We enact legislation to 
prevent restraint of trade, and yet we 
allow our dogs to stand in the high- 
way and pitch at the farmers’ flock 
almost at will. 





Uncle Sam is using about three 
times as much timber as his forests 
grow annually. What is he going to 
do about it? 


> 
> 


The annual crops of our gardens 
and farms amount to sums that are 
almost beyond comprehension. In 
the catalogs and advertising matter 
printed in our last issue there was a 
lot of useful information showing how 
success may be attained in various 
lines of farming. It will pay every gar- 
dener and farmer to investigate close- 
ly the claims for the most improved 
farm machinery, nursery stock, seeds, 
etc. Remember that our guarantee 
on this page protects you from tone, 

Considering the generous measure 
of our Garden Annual last week, we 
are sure such subscribers as received 
the paper a little late will overlook the 
delay in delivery. Owing to the extra 
labor involved in printing and bind- 
ing this very heavy number, the time 
schedule for getting the paper into the 
mails was disturbed for that one 
week. 











Wool Prospects Uncertain 


Strictly staple wools from gradcs 
%’s up are still in a relatively 
strong position, with strictly fine 
staples scarce. While there has been 
some improvement in \% bloods, the 
demand ‘for such has not beer largely 
increased the past 30 days. On the 
other hand, clothing woels are in a 
very ambiguous position tqday and 
it is difficult to say just where the 
market is for this class of stock. 

It is early yet to make any forecast 
as to prices of ’08 western clip, but 
indications are today that it will likely 
pass into “second hands” at a much 
lower range of values than in ’07. Ad- 
vices say that the ’08 clip will be in an 
excellent condition and of good 
growth, as no storms have been ex- 
perienced in the west this winter and 
no losses that we can learn of have 
been incurred. 

Prices at the season’s opening atee 
of London wool auctions showed a 
lower trend. The market ranged 10 to 
30% lower than a year ago, cross- 
breds showing the most weakness. 


of 





Growing Kohl-Rabi—For about 25 
years I have grown kohl-rabi and 
have. found that thé white varietics 
are more reliable than the purple 
ones, because they are earlier. For 
our sandy loam we sow in March in 
a hotbed and transplant the plants 
like red beets, The land is prepared 
late in April by plowing and harrow- 
ing. Generally we grow about 600 
plants and follow with late cabbage 
or beans. From the start, the plants 
are cultivated frequently to keep the 
soil loose and open and to keep down 
weeds. We bunch six or seven to- 
gether and: sell for 5 cents. They 
are generally all sold by September. 
This vegetable is not well known in 
the market, but is a favorite with the 
German population. It is served in 
much the same way as turnip or cab- 
bage.—[Mrs Ames Price, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pa. 
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We. are-hearing rather more than 
usual about woman’s suffrage nowa- 
days. The accompanying map is inter- 
esting, aS showing where we'stand in 
the United States on that subject. The 
four states im Solid biack give équal 
suffrage. Onmé@ State, Kansas, marked 
with dots, gives full municipal -suf- 


frage. Eighteen states ‘marked with 
parallel horizontal lines give some 
form of school suffrage to ‘women. 


Three states, Delaware, New York and 
Montana, marked with cross lines, give 
school and tax paying suffrage. Two, 
Louisiana and Iowa, marked with per- 
pendicular lines, give the tax paying 


suffrage, The white states have not 
yet granted any voting rights to 
women. > 

Woman stffragists in this country 
are greatly encouraged by the prog- 
ress of the movement abroad. They 
claim that ~-11 countries now give 
women equal suffrage. Finland has 


led Europe in granting to women par- 
liamentary rights, and 19 women have 
during the past year taken their seats 
in the Finnish parliament. Norway 
his followed with parliamentary suf- 
frage for women. Great Britain, dur- 
ing the past year, has declared women 
eligible to the offices of mayor, alder- 
man and county councilor. They pre- 
viously served on the boards of guar- 
dians that administer the poor law. 
Denmark has given women a right to 
vote for members of public charities 
boards to which they are also eligible. 
Woman suffrage prevails in Australia 
and New Zealand 


Woman suffragists are just now ac- 
tively = seeking. recognition .in Russia, 
France, italy, Hungary, Japan and es- 


pescially in England. 
in Great Britain have demanded all 
sorts of things from parliament and 
the government officials and have for 
months conducted a very strenuous 


The suffragettes 


campaign. These fair seekers for the 
ballot have formed themselves into 
mobs, defied the police, broken up 


public meetings, and created so much 
disorder that many of them have been 
arrested and imprisoned 

They have gloried in imprisonment, 
seeking to pose as martyrs to their 
cause, and strangely enough many 
women of the best families have be- 
come identified wi.h this movement. 
These Englishwomen have tried to 
stir up women in America to resort 
to the same practices, but American 
women have pot yet been brought io 
approve mob method, except a few in 
New York city. Little sympathy or 
respect, and no good results are likely 
to come from such methods. 

It is interesting’ to note that a 
movement is under way to make Mrs 
Ruth Bryan Leavitt a delegate from 
Colorado to the next national demo- 
cratie convention, with the idea of 
having her make a speech, nominat- 
ing her father, Wiliam J. Bryan,.to 
the presidency. 
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MAP SHOWING HARRIMAN SYSTEM 


Trying to Dissol¥e Harriman System 


February 1 a bill in equity was 
filed in the United States circuit court 
at Salt Lake City seeking to disolve 
the Harriman reilroad system in the 
west. An injunction is asked which 
would prevent the sale of ‘stock er 
distribution af dividends, pending the 
gutcome of the suit. The defendants 
are the Union Pacific railroad com- 
pany, the Oregon Short Line railroad 
company, the Oregon railroad and 
navigation company, the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake railroad 
company, the Atchison-Topeka rail- 
road company, the Southern Pacific 
company, the Great Northern railway 
company, Farmers’ loan and _ trust 
company of New York, Edward H. 
Harriman, Jacob H. Schiff, Otto H. 
Kahn, James Stillman, Henry H. Rog- 
ers, Henry C. Frick, and William A. 
Clark. 

The bill sets out in detail agree- 
ments, contracts and operations by 
which the individual defendants at 
various times since January 1, 191, 
are alleged to have obtained for. them- 
selves and others management and 
control of the various different roads, 
or branches, and steamship lines, and 
to have since operated them in re- 
straint of trade among the states and 
with foreign countries, in violation 
of the act of congress forbidding com- 
binations in restraint of trade. The 
bill is signed by Hiram E. Booth, 
United States attorney from the dis- 
trict of Utah, by Attormey-Gen Bona- 
parte and three assistant attorneys- 
general. The preliminary papers in 
the case will-not all be filed for two 
or three months at least. If this ac- 
tion is successful, it will break up the 
Harriman system in part, at least, 
something as the Northern securities 
company was dissolved. 

The map here given shows the ex- 
tent of the Harriman system: The 
railroads controlled by Mr Harriman 
are shown by heavy lines; roads par- 
tially owned by him are shown by 
dotted lines. He is also interested in 
several eastern roads, in cluding the 
New York Central system and the 
which are not 


Baltimore and Ohio, 

















shown in this map. Lines of steamers 
operating in connection with the 
Southern and Union Pacific railroads 
run between gulf ports and New York, 
and between Pacific coast ports and 
to the ecrient.. One line runs from 
San Francisco to Panama. 

The Farmers’ loan and trust com- 
pany of New-York is roped into the 
litigation as the depository of all the 
stock of the San Pedro road, under 
a contract by which it is required to 
give proxies as may be named by Mr 
Harriman and Mr Clark. Up to 1901 
the Southern’Pacific had been one of 


the principal competitors of the Un-| 


ion Pacific. Since 1902 a majority of 
the board of directors of the Southern 
Pacific have been members of the Un- 
ion Pacific board. The government 
claims competition has been eliminat- 
ed between the two companies. 

The San Pedro road was projected 
as an independent line by Clark and 
his associates to run from San Pedro 
through Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City, having connections at that point 
with the Union Pacific and the Gould 
system. By means of litigation, it is 
claimed, the Union Pacific people an- 
noyed the Clark crowd while building 
their line so much that eventually the 
scheme of an independent line was 
given up and agreements were made, 
which practically turned the San 
Pedro road into the Harriman system, 
competition, thus being eliminated. 

It is a very tangled web, this Harri- 
man system; it would take a long time 
to give anything like a complete de- 
scription of it. During the next vear 
we may expect to have its affairs even 
more thoroughly than heretofore ex- 


plained in the United States courts. 


Filipinos at Washington 








The 
sented 


Philippine islands are repre- 
in congress by two ‘commis- 
sioners, Benito Legardo and Pabio 
Ocampo. They took their seat in the 
house of representatives last month. 
Ocampo. They took their seats in the 
revolutionary party at the beginning 
of the American occupation of the 
Philippines. He was the delegate 
chosen by the new assembly. He is a 
young lawyer. As editor of La Patria 


he was under the disapproval of the} 


military author. -es and his paper was 
suspended by order of Gen Otis. 
was deported to Guam with revolu- 
tionary leaders after the surrender of 


the Malolos congress, of which he was | 


secretary. He is not a member of the 
nationalist party. That party is rep- 
resented by the majority in the Phil- 
ippine assembly with a platform de- 
manding immediate independenc 


Ocampo, on a recent trip through th> | 


islands, has spoken against immediat:« 
independence. 

The other delegate. Mr Legardo, has 
been a member of the Philippine com 
mission since its organization. He is 
a wealthy business man, perhaps the 
most influential in the island. He was 
named as delegate to congress by the 
commission. The instructions deliv- 
ered to the delegates relate chiefly to 
commerce. The most important is to 
work in behalf of tariff concessions. 
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Write today for catalog describing these 
two popular plows. Don't buy till you get it. 


S.R. SARGENT & SON, 
101 Main St. Castleton, Vt. 


WATERLOO 





It Leads the World 


in Bimplicity, Reliability and Durability. The all- 
service line engine i perfectly cooled by 
vapor. kes salty pee of water where others 
require barrels, oubles working capacity aad 
gives no troubie. 6-year guarantees. 


Write for 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 


Three colors, handsomest and best ever published. 
Your credit is good with us. Write today. 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Go. 
290 Srd Ave. West, Waterioo, iowa 


| WANT MY SCALE 


IN EVERY BARN 


If you have no Scale you 
should have mine; because you 
are under obligations 
to me for having 
fought every scale combin- 
ation and trust for 42 years 
and made the price 80 low 
that you can’t afford to be 
without; beceuse I offer 
you a free trial before 
you pay one cent, be- 
cause I make and sell 






























the poorest. I was the first man to 
| sell scales om trial, I first ‘ paid the 
| freight”. I will send you my 
| ** Reasons why you should own a 


scale’, if you will address— 
“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT” 
BOX 805 BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 





DEAN ENGINES 


4% ASOLINE 


ALC OHCTL 


We offer more real engine Value 

for your money, larger cylinders, 

m power, service and satisfec- 

tion than any other manufacturers. 

Our catalog explains it, our guarantee confirms 
it and our sales proveit. Address the 


DEAN GAS ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO. 103 Front St. Newport, Ky. 








QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILLS 


Cora Table Meal. 
at -— best and returo all 





\° \. mt paid. Shipped from Phile 
Cara} : 
ies Wo Beat ©0., -Pntiadeiphio, Pa! 
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Victory for the People in Illinois 


A victory of the people over the 
bosses that is well worth noticing has 
just occurred in Illinois. The bosses 
tixed up the legislature so that on two 
recent occasions attempts to pass a 
direct primary bill were unsuccessful. 
«ov Deneen was insistent in behalf 
of the reform measure and the people 
«f INinois awoke to the importance of 
a new deal. It always happens that 

shen the bosses discover that the 
}eople really mean business they back 
+ own. The measure passed by the Lili- 
uois legislature provides for the numi- 
nation of all candidates for all elec- 
itive state, congressional, senatorial, 
county, city, village, town, and judicial 
offices, and for the election of pre- 
cinet, senatorial, and state committee- 
men of political parties, but not for 
the nomination of .electors of presi- 
dent and vice-president of the United 
States, nor for university trustees «r 
ceclegates to national convention. ‘It 
abolishes the delegate system and un- 
der the law no more conventions will 
‘be held for the nomination of candi- 
cates for any of the offices included 
in the terms of the "bill. 

The first primaries will be held Au- 
gust 8. Any candidate receiving a 
plurality. of all his party votes for a 
given office will be the nominee of his 
party for that office. An advisory 
‘ote on the nominee for United States 
‘enator is provided for. State con- 
“entions will nominate delegates to 
{ational conventions and presidential 
ilectors. »-The new law has. defects, 
nut it is a big move in the right di- 
tection. ’ 
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The Presidential Race 


The democrats who have had hopes 
of sidetracking Bryan must see those 
hopes fading away as convention af- 
ter convention in different parts of 
the country’ declares in favor of 
Pryan. The most available democrat 
after Bryan appears to be Gov’ John- 
son of Minnesota. . He is not at- all 
likely to allow his name to go before 
the Denver convention, but enough 
has been said about him in connec- 
tion with the presidency to put him 
in line for 1912. .He has twice been 
elected governor of the republican 
state of Minnesota, and has filled that 
office so well that those who know 
iim, irgespective of party, have come 
19 regard him as of presidential size. 
fe is a warm friend of Bryan, and 
at the same time is so level-headed 
and conservative in his methods that 
tie more conservative branch of the 
democratic party have full confidence 
in him. E 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
on the republican side, is also being 
groomed for 1912. While he would 
not object to the nomination this 
year, and it is expected his name will 
}e presented at the Chicago conven- 
rion, the La Foilette movement is 








QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL 
She. vainly sought, at the risk of her own life. 
to. protect her royal husband and the crown prirce 
from their assassins.——Because of her French birth, 
she cannot rile upon the throne of Portugal, but 
the ]9-year-old King Manuel has her untiriv¢ aid 
in the affairs of state, - 
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said to be for the purpose of getting 
him in line for 1912. La Foliette sen- 
timent is spreading, especially in the 
west, and if he makes a good record 
in the senate during the next four 
years, he is very likely to loom large 
upon the presidential horizon. 

The republican presidential situa- 
tion at present is about like this: 
Taft still has the lead. It is Taft 
against the field. In the field, Hughes 
is by -far the strongest candidate. 
Next in order comes Fairbanks, whose 
political organization is the most per- 
fect of any in the party. La Follette, 
Knox and Foraker all have friends. 
The latter is apparently more a dis- 
turbing factor than one of positive 
strength as a candidate. 

The complete Taft victory in Ohio 
has’ undoubtedly helped the Taft 
cause during the past two weeks. It 
seems at present hardly likely that 
Taft can muster at the convention 
enough votes for nomination on the 
first ballot. If the field can get to- 
against him, uniting on the 
strongest candidate, Hughes appa- 
rently being the man upon whom 
such a@ movement would most natur- 
ally center, Taft would be defeat- 
ed. As a mathematical proposition, 
Hughes’ chances look good. It is still 
too early to predict with certainty, 
and politics is a queer game, full of 
surprises and disappointments. 





More Simple Spelling 


Py 3 

Another step has been taken by the 
simplified spelling board, 75 words be- 
ing added to the list of 300 simpler 


GOV JOHN A. JOHNSON 


forms originally put forward, by the 
reformers. Most of the forms in the 
original list were already in general 
use and while the most conservative 
people were shocked by some of the 
spellings proposed and the newspaper 
humorists found material for a good 
deal of fun, unquestionably a large 
number of people were induced to 
adopt most if not all 6f the forms ad- 
vocated by the simplified spelling 
board. The new list is more startling 
and it will be hard to induce most of 
us to write ake, cifer, det, foren, lam, 
num, tung. Here is the new list: 

Ake, aile, agast, alfabet, autograf, 
autum, bedsted, bibilografy, biografy, 
boro, bild, bilding, campain, camfor, 
quire, cifer, coco, colleag, colum, con- 
dit, counterfit, curteous, curtesy, crum, 
det, dettor, diafram, dout, dum, eg, 
excede, foren, forfit, furio, gastly, gost, 
gard, gardian, harang, hight, indetted, 
iland, ile, lam, leag, lim, num, pamflet, 
paragraf, fonetic, tisic, tissis, procede, 
redout, redoutable, ‘redouted, sent, 
sion, sissors, sithe, siv, slight, solem, 
sovern, succede, surfit, telegraf, tele- 
fone, thum, tung, wier, wierd, yoman, 
fonograf, fotograf. 





The supreme court of Texas has 
suspended the judgment of the trial 
courts wherein judgment was rendered 
for $1,600,000 damages and. ouster 
from the state against the Waters- 
Pierce oil company for violating the 
Texas anti-trust laws. The case will 
now be taken to the United St&tes su- 
preme court. 


Brownsville Discharge Approved 

The United States senate commit- 
tee on military affairs has lined up on 
the Brownsville affair. A majority 
has adopted a_ resolution declaring 
that the shooting at Brownsville was 
done by some of the 25th infantry. 
This is an indorsement of the action 
of Pres Roosevelt in discharging the 
negro troops fer alleged, complicity in 
the Brownsville riot. Investigation 
has been in progress since February 
4, 1907. 

The administration is upheld by 
democratic votes. The main resolu- 
tion passed by eight to five, the af- 
firmative including three republicans 
and five democrats. The three fepub- 
licans were Senators Lodge, Warren 
and Warner. The five republicans 
who voted in favor of the negroes 
were Senators Foraker, Bulkeley, 
Scott, Hemenway and Dupont. The 
opposition to-the administration was 
led by Senator Foraker. Formal re- 
port to the senate will not be made 
for several days. 





Priest Killed at the Altar 


Great indignation throughout the 
country has been caused by the mur- 
der of a Roman Catholic priest at 
Denver, Col. Rev Leo Heinrich, 
while administering the sacrement of 
communion,to Giuseppe Alio, an 
Italian anarchist, was shot and killed 
by the latter. The assassin was a 
stranger to the priest. Alio expressed 
satisfaction that he had committed 
the crime, claiming that he killed 
Father Heinrich simply because he 
was a priest and not because of any 
personal grievance. It is thought that 
Father Heinrich may be cannonized. 


Would Avert Labor Trouble 





The president has begun taking 
steps in behalf of labor interests. Fol- 
lowing intimation that the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad propose to cut 
wages, the labor unions went to the 
president with a protest claiming that 
instead of suffering from loss of reve- 
nues the railroads were never so pros- 
perous and that the unions would vig- 
« ously resist any attempt to cut 
wages that might be made the 
roads. The president has asked the 
interstate commerce commission in a 
public letter to investigate conditions 
especially with reference to the Louis- 
ville and Nashville ane has placed the 
commission in the position of being 
ready to do anything practicable to 
avert such trouble as would result 
from a great strike. 





Important Rebate Decision 


The railroad rate law has been fur- 
ther for*‘fied by the supreme court. It 
has decided that law did not repeal 
the Elkins law as to offenses com- 
mitted prior to June 29, 1906, when the 
the rate bill was passed. The case 
decided was against the Great North- 
ern railway and a number of its offi- 
ecials who were convicted in Minneso- 
ta for violations of the Elkins act. The 
r°-‘lroad people were alleged to have 
given rebates of 20 cents a 100 pounds 
on grain shipped from Minneapolis to 
Seattle for the W. P. Devereaux com- 
pany during 1905. The indictment 
against the Great Northern was not 
returned until November, 1906. The 
Hepburn law was intended to repeal 
the Elkins law, but, inasmuch as the 
rebates complained of were given 
while the Elkins law was in‘force; the 
ndictments were found under that law 
The ra#froad company contended that, 
as the action was not taken until after 
the Elkins act had been repealed by 
the Hepburn-act, no judgment could 
be enforced in the case: 

The decision is important as bearing 
upon the big case pending against the 
Standard oil company in which the 
$29,000,000 fine was imposed by Judge 
Landis at Chicago. The conditions are 
similar, and, in its pending appeal, 
the Standard oil company has relied 
largely upon the contention that no 
conviction could be enforced under 
the Elkins act after the repeal of that 
act. The court holds that the Hepburn 
act did repeal the Elkins act as it was 
intended to do by re-enacting and re- 
modeling it, but did not prevent any 


rail-* 
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prosecution for illegal rebates given 
by railroads before June 29, 1906. The 
district. court in Minnesota fined the 
Great Northern $100,000 on each of 
15 violations of the Elkins law. The 
$1,500,000 will now have to be paid. 





Money Market Recovers 


Good evidence of return to normal 
financial conditions appears at Wash- 
ington. The secretary of the treasury 
has. called upon national banks for 
about 25% of the public funds now 
held in depositories having on deposit 
such funds to the amount of $100,000 
or more. Under the call approximate- 
ly $35,000,000 will be returmed to the 
national treasury. Payments will be 
made as follows: Ten per cent on or 
before. March 9, 15% on or. before 
r ch. 23.. Sec Cortelyou states that 
advises from all portions of the coun- 
try are to the effect that these funds 
can be withdrawn from national 
banks without injury to financial con- 
ditions in any section. 


State Senate Turns Down Hughes 


The New York senate has again re« 
jected the recommendations of Gov 
Hughes for the removal of Otto Kel- 
sey as superintendent of insurance. 
The votes stood 30 to 19. The case was 
not even debated. The removal vf 
Kelsey was asked by the governor be- 
cause of alleged incompetency and 
was b -d on a report following a spe- 
cial investigation of the state insur« 
ance department. The action of the 
senate appears to have been the result 
0* a political deal, which will perhaps 
include the defeat of the anti-race< 
track gambling bills now pending. 
The democrats lead the fight against 
the anti-...mbling bills and with afew 
republican votes can defeat them. 








The national educational associa- 
tion, through a committee, is seeking 
to promote instruction in agriculture, 
manual training, and home econom- 
ics in the normal schools of the coun- 
try. This committee has Called on 
the president to invoke his aid for 
the bill-introduced in congress by 
Senator Burkett. The president fa- 
vors aid for preparing teachers for 
work in the normal schools along 
the lines indicated, but will not sup- 
port any particular bill, as there are 
several similar ones pending in con- 
gress. 


Terrorists continue to cause 
easiness among the grand dukes 
Russia. A plot was discovered just in 
time to prevent the death of Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaivitch, a second 
cousin of the czar, and Mr Chteheg- 
lovitoff, the minister of justice. The 
miiitary court condemned seven ter- 
rorists to death for having part in the 
cosspiracy and three others were sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor. Two of those sentenced 
to death were women, 
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Republican Senator for Kentucky 


The senatorial deadlock in the 
Kentucky legislature has at last been 
broken by the election of ex-Goy Wil- 
liam O. Bradley, republican. He will 
| Succeed Senator James M. McCreary, 
March 4, 1909. In the final ballot he 
received 64 votes, while no other can- 
didate received more than 15. In the 
previous ballot Bradley received 64, 
Beckham 60, scattering two. The elec- 
tion of Bradley was accomplished by 
the bolt of four democrats opposed 
to ex-Gov Beckham, who voted for 
Bradley. Until the next to the last 
ballot these democrats had voted for 
various democrats other than Beck- 
ham. 

In the democratic primaries held 
several .months ago preference was 
expressed for Beckham. The reign of 
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ag Ts : a lawlessness in Kentucky and objec- 
Variable Friction Feed. ienarevad | tionable features in the state machine 
ine toreniche D daice Racaien . | -controlied by Beckham caused many 
Rolled Steel Track, - Self Oiling Bear- democrats to feel that the legislature 
ings t | ought not to feei itself bound by the 


| primaries. For a long time it has 
Simple, easy to handle, won't get out | been apparent that Beckham could 
order, - Require little power. not be elected. 
MAKE THE BEST LUMBER. William O. Bradley was born at 
Si : Stats Mille, With Gerrard, Ky, years ago. He was 
i denah, Heers, Sheth . . a lawyer, and several times was the 
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| in congress and United States senator. 















120 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. He was for 12 
2 years a member of the 
G06 Enginooring Bldg.. New York Gity, national reppblican committee, - was 








appointed “minister to Korea in 1889, 
but declined, and was indorsed by 
Kentucky republicans in 1888 for 
| vice-president and in IS for presi- 
| dent. He was the only republican 
governor of Kentucky, being elected 
| in 1895. His home is at: Louisville. 
| It is claimed that the liquor inter- 
| ests helped to secure the election of 
| Bradley, opposing the cause of pro- 
| hibition, to which the democratic 
party in Kentucky is practically com- 
mitted. 


Will Railroads Quit Coal Business? 


The provision of the rate law, 
which provides in effect that railroads 
must not have an interest in the pro- 
duction of coal which they transport, 
goes into effect May 1. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the law, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroad company 
| announces that it has disposed of its 

holdings in the Louisville property 
scompany, which owns thousands of 
| acres of coal land in southeastern 
| Kentucky. The stock has been taken 
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out by stockholders of the Louisville 
and Nashville, so that the interests 
are practically identical, although the 
seem to have 
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for independent owners of coal land 
to. mine and seli the'r coal, proper 
railroad facilities being denied them 
by the railroads dominating the coal 
trust. It is anticipated that some 
such action taken by the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad people will fol- 
low in West Virginia. If the law 
could result in the sale of the coal 
properties to interests independent of 
the railroad companies the public 
would doubtless” be benefited. If, 
however, the stock of the coal com- 
panies now owned by the railroal 
companies is to be turned over to 
stockholders of the railroad com- 
panies either through some form of 
sale or by..way of stock dividends, it 
is hard to see just how the public is 
likely to gain thereby. 

There are very special reasons why 
the railroad ownership of the anthra- 
cite coal mines ought to be broken 
up, but those in a position to know 
best about it do not believe there will 
be any practical change in conditions 
in the anthracite field. Eight impor- 
tant railway systems now exercise an 
absolute monopoly over hard coal 
mining. Together they own more 
| than nine-tenths of the deposits of 
Pennsylvania, and about three-fourths 
of the total production of anthracite 
is mined by their subsidiary coal com- 
panies. Thirteen of these companies 
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the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Delaware and Hudson, 
the Erie, and the New York, Onta- 
rio and Western. Nearly all engage 
im the mining of hard coal through 
subsidiary companies, companies sep- 
arately chartered for mining owned 
either by the railroad companies 
themselves or by the companjgs own- 
ing the railroad companies. Bie Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western is 
an exception. Under its charter, 
which is a very old one, it. mines 
coai in its own corporate capacity. 
The most important of the hard 
coal companies are the Philadelphia 
and Reading coal and " company, 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre, the Le- 
high Valley, the Scranton coal com- 
pany, the Delaware and Hudson com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania, and _ the 
Hillside coal and iron company. The 
Reading system dominates the policies 
of all the other anthracite railways 
and coal companies, controlling di- 
rectly one-third of the anthracite 
output and owning 68% of the un- 
mined deposits. The Reading com- 
pany now eontrols .through stock 
ownership more than 75 different rail- 


way, mining, bridge, terminal and 
other comps ies. Among them are 
these five: The Philadelphia ard 
Reading railway company, the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading coal and iron 


company, the Central railroad of New 


Jersey,.and the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre coal company. In this_ case it 
is a holding company that owns the 
railroad company and owns the coal 
company. These railroad companies 
do not own the coal companies. 


The Reading road transports prac- 


tically all of the coal output of the 
Philadelphia and Reading al mine 
company and the Central railroad of 


New Jersey practically ali of the coal 
preduced by the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre coal company. The president 


and directing head of these five com- | 


pan‘es, as well as of the 70 other 
companies in the Reading system is 
the same man, George F. Baer As 
president of the railwav companies 


he determines their policies toward | 
the mining companies, of which he is | 


also president. Mr Baer in one ca- 
pacity arran; 2s with Mr Baer in an- 
other capacity for the business rela- 
tions. existing between the transpor- 
tation and mining systems. If there 
is any uncertainty as to the legality 
of this policy, he has the advice and 
approval of Mr Baer of the Reading 
company, which owns all the others 
In order to make things run smooth- 
ly all he has got to do is to agree 
with himself. 

Mr Baer. is also 
Temple iron company, of which offi- 
cials of the other coal mining com- 
panies are directors. A similar con- 
dition exists among the anthracite 
carrying railway companies, their 
boards of directors being so organ- 
ized that each road has representa- 
tion in some one or more of the other 
boards, 
tions as directors in the board of 
seven of the hard coal holding com- 
panies. By their community of inter- 
eats, the men thus banded together 
are able to secure unity of action 
in controlling the output, fixing the 
price of coal, and arranging o*her de- 
tails in connection with the herd coal 
business. The hard coal trust by its 
monope'y is able to charge exorb'- 
tent'y Sich prtces for coal, h'ch 
divided into hi¢h trarsportation 
charges and big pay for the mining 
compan'es. while the men who do the 
work receive comparatively low vores 
The pub''« is having to pay dividends 


president of the 


is 


en watered stock *> the coal barons 
through its coal *"'s,  Indenenden's 
in this in@ustrv he-tly count. They 


have nearly all been driven out of 
business or bought uv. The new law 
may cause some sh'fting of stock in 
the coal companies, but the real con- 
trol will remain where it is, for all 
practical purposes. 


~ 
> 


Fire at Tampa, Fila, destroyed the 
northeastern section of the city, with 
a loss of $600,000. The burned area 
covered 45 acres, and 308 buildings 
were destroyed. Several cigar fac- 
tories were among the  bui!ldings 
burned. 








AN of the lines controlled by the 
Southern railway interests have ac- 
cepted the 2% cent mileage rate pre- 
scribed in Tennessee. 


Eleven men occupy 2 posi- | 
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Buy Direct From Our 
Factory 


Saving all expenses and profits 6f the dealer, 
Elkhart Begcies ard Marnes bave been sold direct 
from our factory to the user for 35 years. We are 


The Manutacturers in the Wertd 
Selling to the consumer exclusively. W 
examination and approval, guaranteeing — 4 fe 
v - No cost to you if not satisfied as to style, 
qua! and price. nd for new free catalog. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Go. 
Elk » ind. 











You Men Save 
35 to SO Per Cent, 


by buying your clothes at w direct from 
the milla, “You sare Agents’, Storekeepers’ and 
Jobbers’ Protits, We are in the heart of the 
@ Wooleo Mills District and are Specialists in 
Beu's Apparel, 

Write today for fal! 1nformation, measurement 
blauks and free samples of New Styles. 

Fit, satinfaction and a Great Saving Guaran- 
teed or Money Refunded. 

Ce 


United States Mail Order Clothi 
BOX Ba 


BRONXVILLE, New TORK 


FIX YouR ROOF 


} 

| Ge Per Squa many, wwesodon 
rusty, tin, fron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 

condition, and keep itin perfect condition for Se 








—We will 
re, any old 


F square per oer. 
Pertect Reel Preeerver, makes 014, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction ¢ uaranteed 

-” or money refunded. Gur free reoiing book 

tells all about it. Write for it today. 


the Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11, Elycia, Obio. 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in-. 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 








NEW YORK 
Progress at State Capitol 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The senate on Monday night passed 
the bills providing for the reorgani- 
zation of the state fair commission 
and the enlargement of the state fair 
equipment at Syracuse. One reduces 
the personnel of the.commission from 
11 to seven members, and provides a 
salary of $3000 a year for each of five 
of the seven; the other two being the 
lieutenant-governor and the state 
commissioner of agriculture, who 
serve ex officio and without addi- 
tional compensation. 

The present commission serves 
without compensation, and the law 
now provides that three members of 
the ‘commission shall be representa- 
tives of the state grange and the coun- 
ty and town agricultural societies. The 
‘bill passed Monday night strikes this 
requirement from the law. The other 
bill appropriates $220,000 for the con- 
struction. of a manufactures and lib- 
éral arts building as a part of the 
comprehensive scheme of improve- 
ment recently adopted. Both bills go 
now to the assembly for concurrence. 





Certified Milk Producers Organize— 
A meeting of great importance was 
held at the Fifth Avenue hotel in New 


Work city recently, when an assn 
was formed as the “Certified milk 
producers of America.” There are 
now 58 certified milk farms in Amer- 
ica, and the assn starts off with 23 
members. Steven Francisco of Mont 
Clair, N J, the first man to produce 
certified milk, and who holds a copy- 
right on the term, was elected presi- 
dent. R. A. Pearson, professor of 
dairy industry, at the New Yor‘ state 
collge of agriculture at Ithaca, was 
elacted secretary-treasurer. George 
H. Walker of the Walker-Gordéon lab- 
ratory Co at Boston, Mass, was s!ected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Three vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: George C. Watson of Tully, 
N Y, George R. Woods of Wawa, Pa, 
A. C. Gill of Haddonfield, N J. 


Holland, Erie Co—Cows are_ winter- 
ing well. Hay brings $12 p ton, veals 
7c p lb. Hogs are dull. Cmyebutter 
Ble p lb, eggs 25c p doz. Potatoes are 
selling well at Ic p Ib. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—The cheese 
and butter factories have declared no 
fividends since Novy 30. The patron- 
fge has been good and the butter is 
Sold and cheese made. Plans and 
spe@iications have not yet been se- 
cured for the three roads petitioned 
for some time ago. 


Niaeara ©Co—Some farmers missed 
» @ high prices of. last fall because 


they were not ready to sell. These 
still have their apples. Others who 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


sold at top-notch prices, but had not 
delivered when the market sagged, 
are in the same boat. There is still 
another and less fortunate class, who 
sold right, but have neither their ap- 
ples nor their money. The best of the 
apples scattered through the county 
are nog being bought up at $2 a bar- 
rel. Evaporator men are holding their 
fruit, not being able to break even 
at the price offered, which is under- 
stood to be 7c. The smallest figure 
that will let them out without a loss 
is said to be 8c. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co— 
Farmers drawing wood and manure 
and getting ready for sugaring. Cows 
coming fresh. Cheese factories will 
start soon. Not much plowing was 
done last fall. Potatoes 50c p bu, but- 
ter 26c in trade at store, eggs 25c. 


Remedies for San Jose Scale are 
discussed in Circular No 9, new series, 
of the state experiment station, and 
may be secured wpon application to 
the director at Geneva. 


The Control of Scale in old apple 
orchards is discussed in a bulletin 
published by the state experiment 
station at Geneva, and can be se- 
cured by writing the director. The 
bulletin outlines experiments con-~ 
ducted in Niagara, Westchester and 
Ontario counties, giving costs ‘in each 
case, 

Union, Broome Co—We are having 
some very cold weather, with 28 de- 
grees below. zero. Snow is about 16 in 
deep, with fine sleighing. Our farm- 
ers are quite busy cutting wood and 
drawing it. Butter sells at 3Sc p 1b, 
eggs 34c p doz, potatoes 60c p bu, ap- 
ples $1, wheat $1.25, oats 60c, corn 
70c, hay $16 p ton. 

The Devil's Paint Brush is the sub- 
ject of a bill introduced at Albany by 
Senator Fancher. Section 1 provides 
that this weed be declared to be a 
menace and public nuisance, and that 
it shall be the duty of every land own- 
er to exterminate the pest immediate- 
ly upon its discovery. 


The Illegal Detention of Milk Cans 


is the subject of a bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Julien Scott of Bain- 
bridge. This bill was introduced last 
year by Assemblyman Stratton, but 
failed to receive the governor’s stgna- 
ture, because the course of legal pro- 
cedure was undesirable. At present, 
action against a dairyman may be 
brought in New York city, thus en- 
tailing hardship and expense, especial- 
ly when several trips must be made 
until the ease comes to trial. Under 
such circumstances the defendant of- 
ten prefers to pay for a can rather 
than stand the expense of standing up 
for his rights, a proceeding which has 
led to blackmail of a low order. 


Watertown is agitating the question 
of a public market. Mayor Hugo has 
recommended that the common coun- 
cil appoint a committee of three to in- 
vestigate the need and report as to 
cost. This committee is now gather- 
ing public sentiment for and against. 
Other cities that have markets will 
not dispense with them because of 
advantages to housekeepers, farmers 
and general trade. 


Carbonic Acid Gas Preserves Milk— 


In some of the milk studies made at 
the New York. exper sta at Geneva, it 
was observed that carbonic acid gas 
tended to prevent milk souring. This 
seemed worthy of fruther investiga- 
tion, and-a series of tests was con- 
ducted in which’ the gas was com- 
bined with the milk under varying 
pressures, using the ordinary soda 
water chargers and sealing the bottles 
to retain the gas and exclude the air. 
With the higher pressures of gas; 
souring of milk was delayed indefi- 
nitely; as bottles charged under pres- 
sures of 175 lbs to the inch remained 
sweet for five months. The milk thus 
treated makes an agreeable drink; 
and it is believed that the process will 
be valuable for preserving milk for 
use on sea-going vessels, in hospitals 
and elsewhere. Ful details of the tests 
are given in bulletin No 292, which 
may be obtained on application. 
Miscellaneous Analyses—For many 
years the station at Geneva has been 
analyzing materials, aside from fer- 
tilizérs. and feeding stuffs; but most 
of these analyses have .not hitherto 
been published. In bulletin No 293, 


a 


the most important of these have been 
collected so they may be available to 
anyone interested. The bulletin wiil 
be sent only on application, not reg- 
ularly distributed, so if desired a pos- 
tal card requesting it should be sent 
to the station. 

Sugar Beets Better Than Silage~ 
Oscar W. Mapes of Orange country re- 
ports that he would rather have an 
acre of sugar- beets or mangels-wurzels 
than much corn silage, since the 
beets will do all that is claimed for 
silage, will keep easier, cost little to 
handle and are not objected to -by 
milk receivers as winter feed for 
dairy cattle. He uses beets also for 
his 1000 or more Single Comb White 
Leghorn fowls. 


Avoiding Over-Production of Hops 


Of course it is too early to tell what 
planters will do this year in the way 
of cutting down the acreage for ’OS. 
Nevertheless, it would be a surprise 
to many if June rolled around with as 
large an area of hops under cultiva- 
tion in the U S as were grown last 
year. 

Here in the east the hop market pro- 
ceeds along uneventful lines. Sales 
here in the Empire state range 8@ 
12c p lb or a trifle more. Buyers are 
picking up hops freely and it looks 
like .the new season v@ill open with 
the old crop pretty well sold out. 
Foreign markets show no pro- 
nounced improvement. The prohibition 
wave throughout many sections of the 
U S is worrying brewers greatly. Hop 
shipments out of Cobleskill, N Y, in 
Feb were 672 bales, against 434 balcs 
in Feb, ’07. Shipments last week were 
127 bales. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents per lb with comparisons.] 
1908 1907 1906 


N Y state, ch..14@16 21@23 16@17 
med to prime 12@14 19@21 15@16 
Pac coast, ch.. 8@ 9 16@18 18@14 
med to prime 6@ 7 13@15 11@12 
Olds 
German ... 





cocccseses 4@ 6 8@9 5@ 8 
. -28@34 35@42 30@40 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 70c 
p bu, oats 55c, bran $27@27.50 p ton, 
middlings 26@27, baled timothy hay 
16@18. Heavy hogs 4.75@5 p 100 
lbs. Cmy tub butter 28@32c p Ib, 
prints 30@34c, dairy 27@380c, f c 
cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 30@82c 
p doz,- dressed fowls 14@1I6c p. lb, 
chickens 17@18c. Potatoes. 2.25@2.50 
Pp bb], yellow onions 1@1.20.p bu, tur- 
nips 1, pea beans 2.30@2.40;. Apples 
1.75@3 p bbl. Celery 8@9 p 100 bcehs, 
carrots 1.25 p bbl, beets 2, squash 3. 


At Rochester, wheat 95c p bu, corn 
75e, oats 60c, bran $26 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28, corn meal 30. Beets 40c p 
bu, carrots 35@40c p bu, celery 25c p 
doz, Danish cabbage 5@6 p ton, let- 
tuce 20@25c doz, onions 70@S80c p 
bu, potatoes 80@85c, turnips 40@50c, 
pea beans 1.95@2, red kidney 1.25 @2. 
Choice apples 2@3 p bbl. Fresh eggs 
25ce p doz, live chickens 12c p Ib, tur- 
keys l4c, ducks and geese 11@12c. 
Cmy tub butter 33c p Ib, prints 34c, 
dairy 27@29c. Baled timothy hay 16 
@19 p ton, rye straw #@14, oats 58@ 
60c p bu. 

At Syracuse, wheat 98c p bu, buck- 
wheat $1.40 p 100 lbs, rye 90c p bu, 
corn 75¢, oats 56@60c, baled timothy 
hay 14@17 p ton, rye straw 12@16, 
bran 28, middlings 27@28, gluten feed 
28, cottonseed meal -31, oil meal 382. 
Choice cmy tub butter~31@32c p Ib, 
prints 33c, dairy 28@3lc, cheese 15% 
@16c. Live fowls lic p 1b, ducks 18@ 
15c, geese 12@14c, turkeys 18@ 20c. 
Potatoes Tic p bu, rsnips 50c, tur- 
nips 35c, cabbage 3@5 p 100 Ibs, cel- 
ery 40@50c p doz, onions 50@60c p 
bu, pea beans 2.20@2.40. 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 31@32c 
p lb, prints 33c, dairy 26@28c, f c 
cheese 15@16c. Fresh e 24c p 
doz, western 28c, storage 19@20c; live 
turkeys 16@17c p 1b, fowls 14c, chick- 
ens 14@15¢, ducks 12c, geese 10@ 
12c. Potatoes 80@S85c p bu, sweet 
potatoes $6@7 p bbl, yellow onions 
85c p bu, cabbage 3.50@4 p 100° Ibs, 
eukes 1:25 p doz, squash 3.75@4 p 
100 Ibs, lettuce 90c p -hamper, rad- 
ishes -15@20c p doz bchs, Timothy 
hay 16@17 p toni” 


eee 





New-York Grange Notes 


Adam Center grange at its last 
meeting had about 50 in attendance, 
Adams grange sent a communication 
inviting Adams Center to meet with 
it on March 26. 

The next annual meeting of Thou- 
sand Island grange will be held at 
Omar March 14, when an all-day ses- 
sion will be held. At noon a feast will 
be served. The members of. Lafarge- 
ville grange have been invited. 

Three Mile grange held a largely 
attended meeting recently, at which 
reports were heard from a commit- 
tee upon seed purchasing. Several 
samples of barley, grass and clover 
seed were received from \ two city 
firms, but members thought the price 
could be beaten by home: merchants. 
J. W. Taft read extracts from the state 
dairymen’s association reports which 
show that from 1892 to 1902 there was 
a. decrease of 145 cheese factories in 
the United States, but a corresponding 
increase in butter factories and skim- 
ming stations. The lecturer’s program 
discussed the state grange meeting at 
Hornell and then teok up_an interest- 
ing and entertaining literary program, 
in which the life of Washington was 
the leading feature. The annual dance 
was held February 2S. 

At a recent \ meeting of Eureka 
grange, No 46, Dr A. F. Sheldon 
spoke on Wayne eounty fire relief as- 
sociation, of which he is its veteran 
founder, and has been secretary for 
30 years.. He explained that the as- 
sociation offers insurance only to 
members of the grange in good stand- 
ing and only for risks against fire 
and lightning. During-his term of of- 
fice the rate has ‘been $1.34 per $1000, 
or about half the regular insurance 
figure. This fact has greatly aided 
the grange membership. The company 
carries about $8,000,000 insurance. 
Two new members were admitted at 
this meeting... The subject announced 


for the following meeting, is: What is 


the most wholesome: diet for a farm- 
éer’s family? Mrs ‘D..Putnam will Jead 
the discussion. _ 

Livingston Pomona will meet March 
7 with Caledonia grange, No 870. 
State Master Godfrey will install the 
county officers and confer the fifth 
degree. Dinner will be served by the 
grange. 

Austerlitz grange, No 819, held its 
regular meeting recently. under the 
direction of .Mrs\Frederick. Goodrich, 
who: prepared a progranr of readings 
and recitations relating to Washing-. 
ton. The hall-was tastefully ~deco- 
rated with flags and paper in the na- 
tional . colors, with transparenciés on 
each side ofgthe court bearing -the 
legends ‘Feb: 22,- 1732,” and “Dec 17, * 
1799.”..- Patriotic songs ‘and pretty 
tableaux were thé leading features on 
the -program: . The. building. commit- ‘: 
tee presented.preliminary. plans‘ for a 
new -grange \hall,. After. discussion 
a suggestions the committeé deeid- - 
ed to present.a working drawing’ ‘at 
the next regular meeting, with speci- 
fications for action. The attendance 
at meetings has greatly taxed the ac- 
commodations of the present quarters, 
and it is necessary to get more com- 
modious accommodations. 

The. following -committees . have 
been appointed by the executive com- 
mittees of the-state grange, the com- 
mittee on common. schools being dis- 
continued: Auditing, Charles A. Dean 
of Ray, P. A. Weling of Hannibal; 
woman’s work, Miss A. H. Lambert of 
Rhinebeck, Mrs Alfred Barilett’ of 
Onondaga Hill; Mrs Charles Hart of 
Locke; experiment station; HH. A, 
Brooks of. Olean,&. S. Carpenter of 
Marlboro,; A: .G: “Knapp of Akron; 
legislative, F. -N. Godfrey. of Olean, 
W. N. Giles of Skaneateles, B. B.-“Nor- 
ris of Sodus; mileage, N. H. Schell of 
Theresa, L: P:-Rasbach. of Herkimer; 
insurance, W.-H. Vary of Watertown, 
E. J. Preston: of Amenia, A. V. Gates 
of’ Potsdam; ‘trustee’ of Cornell “unis - 
versity, F. E. Dawley. of Fayettévilla, . 

State Master Godfrey hds called 
@ meeting of. the county deputies. 
the ‘Empire <house ~in  Syracuse,.. 0 
March. 10." This is one >of. the, m 
important gatherings of graf 
ficials, and every deputy should be 
present. Plans can here be outlined 
for the year’s work and a system 

n 

















eyrotechnics in the Wheat Market 


{ In general, the wheat market has 
continied somewhat hysterical, espe 
cially so far as the speculative branch 
of the trade is concerned. Prices de- 
clined sharply and advanced sharply, 
remaining greatly unsettled through- 
out. Fortunately, actual producers of 
wheat have been less affected (mar- 
keting their grain conservativeiy) 
than the speculators trading in wind. 
After going away off some days ago, 
close to a 90¢ level for May wheat at 
Chicago, the market advanced within 
the space of less than a fortnight to 
about $1 p bu, followed by a litttle 
recession, July around 94%c, after 
selling well under 90c, and trading in 
Sept new crop delivery at 89@9ic. 

The bettom prices quoted show a 
sharp decHne from the ‘highest level 
of the season. As noted in these 
market columns from week to 
weék, a large part of the declining 
tendency of Jan and Feb was charge- 
able te the fact of a very good Ar- 
gentine crop, and this meant a heavy 
surplus of Argentine wheat for 
Europe. With the absence of crop 
scares in all northern latitudes, where 
autumn sown grain is slumbering 
through the winter period, this one 
fact of heavy Argentine supplies 
“broke the backs” of the bullish 
operators. Europe pursued an indiffer- 
ent attitude toward American bread- 
stuffs, and made the most of the con- 
ditions in the southern hemisphere. 
Home operators who had held wheat 
for a profit became discouraged, and 
sold out millions of bushels, contrib- 
uting to the decline. 

CHANGE OF SENTIMENT FOR THE BETTER 

Within the last week er two @ 
reaction, and, in fact, a change of sen- 
timent has taken place, many believ- 
ing that the low prices were unwar- 
ranted, amd that conditions point to 
better things. While the world’s 
shipments have been large, meaning 
an accumulation of wheat supplies in 
Europe and afloat for Europe, the 
fact also remains that domestic stocks 
in farmers’ hands are being whittled 
down rapidly. 

Millers in both winter and spring 
wheat districts are moderately busy, 
and latterly the receipts of wheat at 
country points have shown a falling 
off The “lead pencil farmers” on the 
various produce exchanges in the 
west Have begun to figure on, prob- 
able available supplies for bread, seed 
and export between now and next 
July, when another crop materializes, 
and find that after*all there isn’t so 
much wheat in sight 


Eastern Live Stock Marke 


Monday, March 2, 1908. 

y At New York—Despite continued 
light receipts of cattle prices fell off 
late last week on all sorts and grades, 
except medium and common cows, 
closing steady for steers and light 
bulls at the decline. A lower market 
for chucks and 2 slow trade in hind- 
quarters of beef, accounted in part 
for the depressien. Calves showed 
more firmness on Wednesday and 
prices held up on moderate receipts 
until the end of the week. 

There were 27 cars of cattle and 
1350 calves on sale today. Steers were 
slow at steady prices; bulls in quite 
liberal receipt and dull, closing 10c 











lower; medium and common cdws 
were quiet, but about steady; good 
and choice fat cows 10¢ lower. Veals 


active and firm with the general mar- 
ket 25@50c higher; the few barnyard 
and western calves sold at steady 
prices. Fair to choice 1050 to 1325-Ib 
steers $5@5.85 p 100 Ibs, including 
1065-Ib Pa steers at the inside figure. 
Bulls 8.25@4.65: cows- 2.20@3.85, 2 
head 4.10; tail-ends 2; veals 5.25@9.75. 
Sheep continued in very limited 
supply all last week, but there was no 
improvement'in prices for such grades 
as were generally offered. Sheep today 
were slow but steady; lambs dull. 
Common and medium sheep $3.0@ 
4.50 p 100 Ibs; lambs 6@7.70, inciud- 
ing N ¥ state Iambs at the whole 
range; western lambs’ 6.1244 @7.90. 
Hogs improved a triffe aftér Monday 
éT last week, but the advance was lost 
later; the market closed: steady: The 
NY 
Today 
Market 


range of prices for the week was: 
state and Pa 
there were 


pies S4:S5@5. 
hogs on sale. 
3-4 





10¢ higher. . Good. N Y state 184-Ib}{ 
hogs 5.10 p 100 Ibs. 

: THE HORSE MARBKET 

There was a fair demand for most 
all kinds of horses last week and 
prices were firm for desirable offerings. 
Second-hand horses were the best 
seHers at the general range of $85@ 
200 ea for fair to very good stock; 
choice heavy drafts rather slow at 225 
@325, and chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
175@225. 

At Pittsburg, a drop of about 10c | 
was noted in cattle prices early this 
week. Monday’s receipts were 110 
loads, and*the market proved slow. 
Pime fat steers commanded $5. 

5.75 p 100 ibs, fair to good steers 4.75 
@5.25, heifers 4@5.1 cows 3@5, 
bulls 3.50@4.75, oxen 3.50@4.25, feed- 
ing steers 4@4.60, stock steers 
3.90, canning cows and bull« 1.75@ 
2.25, veal calves 7@8.50, coarse calves 
4@6, milch cows 20@ ea. 

Hogs sold decidedly better than 
they did a week or ten days ago. Of- 
ferings aggregated 50 loads. Heavy 
swine fetched $4.80@485 p 100. Ibs, 
medium to hea Yorkers 4.9505, 
light Yorkers 4. pigs 4.60@ 
4.65. A strong sheep market, with 
lambs moving at 6.75@7.50, culls 5.50 
@6, wethers 5.50@6, ewes 4.75@5.60, 
bucks and stags 3@4.50. 

At Buffalo, steadiness the rule in 
the cattle trade early this week. Mon- 
day’s supply footed up SO cars. Top 
beef steers realized $5.90 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good grades 5.25@5.75, cows 
3@4.75, bulls 8.50@4.80, feeding 
steers 4@4.60, oxeh 3@4.65. fat heif- 
ers 4.25@5.25, veal calves 8@9.50, in- 
rorer calves 6@7, canning cows 2 | 
D: | 

Hog prices on the up pace, York- | 
ers and mixed weights p 100 Ibs, | 
medium to heavy hogs 4905. Sheep | 
supply moderate and market in good | 
shape. Best lambs 7@7.50, cull lambs 
5@6, wethers 5.50@6.15, ewes 5@5.50, 
bucks, stags, etc, 3@4.50. ‘ 


Tebacco Market Not Snappy 


Tobacco buying is progressing in N 
Y, Pa and O. Prices continue rather 
low. The movement is not snappy, 
yet sales in the aggregate have been 
fairly large, particularly in Pa. This: 
is due to the desire on the part cf 
growers to realize on their leaf in or- 
der to purchase fertilizers and other- 
wise get in financial condition to 
handle the new crop., Pa buyers are 
reported to be somewhat .fussy as to 
quality and are-centering their atten- 
tion on desirable crops, giving 8@10c 
p Ib for the majority of their pur- 
chases of good leaf. .Some business 
reported in-O at or near &c. 

In some N Y counties tobacco {is 
moving at a wide range, common to 
good crops bringing 3@6c, -while the 
more desirable lots fetch 7@10c. Buy- 
ers are complaining much at the qual- 
ity of a large part of the Empire state 
growth of ’07 and say that the gen- 
eral appearance and texture of the 
leaf does not warrant - year’s fig- 
ures. In N_E the situation continues 
quiet, although more than % the crop 
has been sold along the - Housatonic - 
valley. Recently prices have hardened , 
a trifle in that section, choice lots of | 
leaf bringing llc p tb in the bdle. 


The Milk Market 

At ‘New York, the exchange «price 
of 3%c p at was lewered= at. the 
monthly meeting held Feb 28 to 3%c 
in the 26c zone. . The market ts flood- 
ed with milk. The new price is ef- 
fective Mar 1, Dealers claim that the 
consumption of milk has fallen off 
materially in this city, owing in part 
to the depression in business condi; 
tions This fact, and increasing sup- 
plies of milk, brought about the price 
reduction. 

Receipts cf milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Feb 29 


were: 
Milk Cream 


Brie ae eesteeeeeeecoeeecs 42,462 “ais | 
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- West Shore seeteeteeee 13.773 
Lackawanna .cccossess 1.505 
New York Central 

‘(long haul) eee eeeee 1,950 2,525 - 
New York: Centrat 

(Harlem) y.seseecdes aS 285 

ntario Soon. once os 76° « 1,420 
Lehigh Valley .......% oa ars 529 
New Haven -.......<... 5300 _— 
Other sources’ 22.625... 5050 

Pata re 2.2L ATE. 8,088 | 
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You can save 





Monigomery Ward & Co. 
CHICA 


@ichigan Ave., Madtsen 
and Washington Strects 





Buy a Bicycle that’s Right 
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More bicycl 
Ameri@ than ever before and 
total volume from 
by this one ‘factory 


Snell 


old. 


t Nl years 
At than for the chea 
dicyele, i— hy the Yale and Snail wheel in 


workmen. 
The Yale and the Snell iead the world 
today —and that reputa 


“bargain” 
the mate 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 


You've found out, by sad experience, haven't you, 
that it doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle of unknown 
reputation ? 
lesson sufficiently well to realize that the 
best wheels in the world and the big- 
gest volume of wheels in the world, are 
Sy) all made in one, great factory at Toledo, 
4 Ohio, under 
es are Duilt and sold. in 


out of the 
40,000 to 50,000 are baiit 


But have you learned the 


two famous name plates. 


rial and workmanship is just as fine and 
good as it was when they sold 


1703 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 














“THE OLD REUABLE” 


THERE ARE NONE “just as GOOD” 
WHER Yoo OUT A LARTER MEET OH A’ DIETZ" 
waocer R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vonx 
Langest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
EsrasirsHep 1840 
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Fastest driliers known. Great money 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 
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oO ies in New Jersey 


MRS E. S. STARR, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J 


The situation in Cape May county 
is an object lesson rare in the east of 
the effect of lack of facilities for 
transportation. One of the oldest 
counties in the state’s records, with 
an- unsurpassed market in the de- 
mands of the kitchens of its shore 
resorts, and with the country’s best 
distributing centers within a “day's 
journey by modern methods of travel, 
with soil most easily worked and cli- 
mate that while mild in its lattitude 
is made more so by the proximity of 
salt and fresh Water, and“yet the 
broad area, especially of the eastern 
portion, is still in woodland and 
savannas, the only cultivated por- 
tion! being that close about the occu- 
pied dwellings. The main products 
of the country continue to be oysters, 
clams and summer boarders. 

But a change is making. Good 
roads to and from the mainland are 
demanded by the summer resorts and 
automobile travel, and they are being 
built; a trolley system is necessary to 
boom the new towns capitalists have 
upon paper, and better service by 
steam and electric lines is called for 
by business men, and although the 
interests of soil owners were not con- 
sidered, they will be first to be served, 
and so being, the benefits to the rest 
will follow. The change in the hor- 
ticulture will be well worth watching. 
There will be no ventures, as the 
small undertakings have shown of 
what the soi! is capable and the crops 
that will prove profitable, and that 
all the year around work can be safe- 
ly entered upon and thus the help 
problem be solved. 

The shore resorts give an unequaled 
market, in that the demand.is at a 
season when the natural growth is 
most abundant, is easiest grown and 
at least cost, and, in being sold di- 
rect to the consumer~-and,at a little 
better than the ordinary retail price, 
considerably widens the margin of 
profit. The growing being almost 
» wholly for a seasonable market, there 
is no attempt at forcing except as the 
greenhouses at the Woodbine school 
supply cabbage, tomato, pepper and 
salad plants. Indeed, so strictly to 
the season do the growers keep, that 
in the early spring one must send to 
Philadelphia for parsley. 

The past season in its peculiarities 
of weather held much of disappoint- 
ment as well as profit. Spinach, the 
earliest green, was in good form and 
quantity, an unusual demand being 
fully met. Early peas suffered from 
drouth and late peas from too much 
moisture. Early cabbage and to- 
matoes were failures, but midsummer 
and late varieties of tomatoes were 
in abundance, excellent in quality and 
good keepers. An unusual demand 
for green tomatoes for pickling kept 
prices good to the last, and by guard~- 
ing the plants through a cold spell 
in early autumn, the open weather 
permitted them to keep in bearing 
until in November, 

Asparagus is in comparatively 
smal! plots, and generally well cared 
for, to protect from rust and beeties. 
The wagons show very little of the 
newer varieties, the product being 
usually of old beds kept young with 
care, and is green, rather than either 
naturally white or blanched. Help 
for field and garden is hard to get. 
Women and children are pressed in- 
to service when other conditions will 
permit, but much that is pianted in 
good faith is perforce left to be 
choked by weeds. . 

The usual summer vegetables make 
up the planting, there being little 
difference inthe loads. The scarcity 
of help and the limited carrying ca- 
pacity for the long hauls over the 
heavy , and sometimes submerged 
roads Caused only the best of the 
growth to be gathered. There was 
thus an involuntary grading that won 
great praise for the seaside tables 
and.a regret for the return to the in- 
ferior qualities to be found in the 
home markets. 

The banner crop thus far for the 
eastern portion of the county has 
been lima beans. Beans of all kinds 
do exceptionally well as a rule, but 
the lima is said to succeed better 
than in other portions of the state, 
and that it does is as much a sur- 
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AMONG THE 


prise to thé growers as to others. For 
two years past the excess of shore 
demands has been sent by a few 
growers to New York and Philadel- 
phia firms, and each shipment has 
received better than the prevailing 
prices, and with the return checks 
came urgent demands for more. Both 
the pole and the bush are grown, but 
the former is the favorite. Melons 
are looked to as the special money” 
crop. Offered from the wagons in 
the streets of the shore resorts, load 
after load is quickly turned into cash. 

A profitable future for the county 
in its horticulture seems assured, and 
soon ‘travelers will cease asking 
where the barrens end. Cultivated 
fields will be everywhere, and large 
tracts with buildings instead of beg- 


ging for tenants who will pay the 


taxes for their occupation, will com- 
mand good prices for the sake of the 
product of their soil. The growth of 
the grange is having its influence in 
bringing owners into closer relations, 
and must result in united action for 
the general good, where hitherto 
there has been pulling apart and cut- 
ting in. 


Eastern Vegetable Canners Talk Prices 


Right at this time of the year there 
is more or less activity on the part of 
vegetable canners in contracting acre- 
age for the coming season. On an 
earlier page of this issue American 
Agriculturist gives a country-wide 
view of the situation in so far as 
principal canning crops are concerned. 
Herewith are presented additional 
data touching upon conditions in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia. As far as tomatoes are con- 
cerned these four states packed in 
1907 about 65% of the total output-of 
tomatoes for the entire United States 
and Canada. Maryland alone put up 
nearly 5,300,000 cases of tomatoes. In 
the corn pack these states do not fig- 
ure so conspicuously, although the 
industry is, sa of much im- 
portance. 

MARYLAND cannes REPORT 


Writing from Perryman, Md, John 
W. Bay and company say: “Canners 
are offering a little better price for 
sugar corn. the coming season, 
amounting to about $1 per ton over 
last season, but this price is only for 
a very small territory, owing to the 
fact that a special brand of fancy 
corn is being packed here. This ex- 
tra is only as an inducement for the 
farmers to increase their acreage. On 
the basis of the above price the farm- 
ers will get about $10 per ton net in 
the field. The general prices will be 
about $9. 

“Corn in this section 9 bought by 
the case. The packers bear all -ex- 
penses as follows: Find the seed corn, 
pull and haul the corn to the factory, 
the grower finding two teams. The 
price per case this season will be 35 
cents for corn.cut from the cob; last 
season it was 80 cents. We figure on 
a basis of 30 to 35 cases to the ton 
of corn in husk. ants 

“We are contgacting with growers 
for tomatoes this coming season at 
$8 per ton of 2000 pounds, same price 
as last season. We are contracting 
with growers for peas at 2% cents per 
pound for hulled peas (Viner proc- 
ess), same price as last season. There 
are no fixed prices as yet established 
for beans, pumpkins and other small 
vegetables and fruits. The prices on 
these are not generally set, as .they 
are a somewhat doubtful crop.” 

“This is the tomato packing on 
of the United States,” says B. 
Messenger of Federalsburg, Mae 20% 
of the enormous pack of this season 
having been putiup in this and the 
two adjoining counties. There is 
nothing else of consequence packed in 
this locality. In our immediate vi- 
cinity the price will be the same as 
last season, 15 cents per truck basket, 
5% of a bushel, or 33 1-3 pounds net. 
A large proportion of the tomatoes 
here are now grown without contracts, 
canneries. being very thick, and the 
tomatoes being sold to buyers, who 
bid against each other. 

“A few miles from here the can- 
ners, owing to the fact of the present 
weak and declining market for 
canned tomatoes, are endeavoring: to 
secure next season’s stock at 13 cents 
per basket. This will undoubtedly re< 
sult, if persisted in, in reducing the 
acreage for next year very much, as 





FARMERS 


corn is high and labor scarce, and 
farmers see no temptation to grow 
heavily of ‘tomatoes at that figure. It 
will also discourage farmers from put- 
ting out uncontracted acreage, as 
they will realize that packers have no 
confidence in the market, and will 
undoubtedly reduce the pack. Should 
the business situation continue drag- 
gy, this will all be all right, but should 
it liven up the result will be a smaller 
pack than that of last season, with 
an undiminished demand, and prob- 
ably an advancing market.” 

This from W. Scott Whiteford, who 
operates factories at Whiteford, Md, 
and also in Pennsylvania: .“Canners 
are offering $8 per ton for unhusked 
corn delivered. and are charg- 
ing growers $4 per bushel for sugar 
corn seed, which is $2 per bushel less 
than the canners have to pay for it. 
These are practically the same prices 
as prevailed last year, In regard to to- 
matoes, canners are offering from 
22% to 25 cents per 60 pounds, equiv- 
alent to $7.50 per ton. This is a@ little 
under last year’s prices, they being 
25 cents per bushel, or per ton, 
The packers or growers, to some ex- 
tent, have a verbal agreement to the 
effect that if either corn or tomatoes 
is a short crop and prices high, the 
packers pay more than contract 
prices.’ 

A packer at Odenton, Md, _ says: 
“Our prices on tomatoes for 1908 will 
be $10 per ton, which is the same 
paid last year. With the high price 
of wheat, corn, hay, potatoes, etc, our 
farmers are looking for fhe same 
prices on tomatoes. We don’t pack 
sugar corn. In reference to string 
beans will say that we think they will 
sell from 40 to 50 cents per bushel 
from the farmers. We do not con- 
tract for them, as we raise largely 
ourselves, but we do know that there 
is a good demand for them in cans.” 

IN THE DIAMOND STATE 

“Packers are going to pay $8 per 
ton for sugar corn in 1908” writes H. 
P. Cannon of Bridgeville, Del. “Corn 
is to be weighed with husk on. This 
is same -price as in 1907. As to to- 
matoes, canners are offering $8, $9 
and $10 per ton for 1908 crops. 
Growers are hard to satisfy even at 
these prices. In 1907 canners paid $7, 
$8 and $Y per ton for tomatoes. Peas 
in 1907 were bought at $50 to $55 per 
ton for hulled peas. Prices will be 
same in 1908. We do not pack string 
beans in this section. I pay $4 per 
ton for pumpkins and the same for 
Boston marrow squash. Have paid 
same for 15 or 20 years.” 5 

Another Delaware packer, operat- 
ing in Kent county, says: “Prices 
paid by canners to the farmers for 
corn, peas and tomatoes will be the 
same this year as last. Corn is con- 
tracted for by the ton for corn in the 
husk, and I think the price paid last 
year was $7 per ton. Tomatoes were 
contracted for at $9 per ton for the 
most part last year, and that is the 
price being paid this year, Peas are 
contracted for by the pound after 
they are hulled, and the price this 
year is the same as paid last year. 
The prospect is for a large acreage 
in all three ot the above staple crops.” 

TOMATOES WEAK IN VIRGINIA 

There is 8o little packed outside of 
tomatoes in this section that they are 
not worth mentioning,” says J, C, 
Brewbaker of Buchanan, Va. 
average contract price offered for to- 
matoes the coming season is 20 cents 
per bushel, which is $7 per ton, and 
the packers are very indifferent as to 
whether they get any or not. On 
the other hand, the growers are just 
as backward in making contracts, 
consequently, the. pack is going to be 
a short one. The*contract price last 
year for tomatoes averaged per 
ton.” 

Commenting on the situation, C. E 
Layman of Troutville, Va, says: “Our 
canners are paying $8.25 per ton for 
tomatoes this year. They paid $9.90 
last year. Nothing else in the vege- 
table line will be packed except beans, 
and I have not heard what the price 
will be.” 

“We pack tomatoes only,” says 
Sec Wagner of the Pennington (N J)! 
Canning Co, “and at this time there 
is very little activity on the part of 
the farmer or packer. The prices 
paid to farmers for raw goods in 
1907 were $9 and $10 ar ton, and 
the same price will prevail this year, 
as we cannot get a ‘tull acreage grown 
for a lower price” 


“The 


Criticized 


Institutes 


BIVERHEAD 

This is in reply to American Agrix 
culturist’s query regarding the instl- 
tute work on Long Island, but more 
particularly why Riverhead was ig- 
nored this season, and also why the 
the attendance has steadily fallen off 
since the first year’s institute. The 
reasons are many and obvious. The 
reason why there was no appointment 
for this, the director said, was _ be- 
cause the attendance was so small it 
was not advisable to bring a number 
of speakers to talk to “bare walls and 
waste their sweetness on the desert 
air,” and is a good cause for the dis- 
continuing of their labors here. 

But why has the attendance fallen 
off may be asked? and the answer is 
an easy .one. Simply because the 
farmers had no inducement for com- 
ing where there was nothing to come 
for. From start to finish the director 
or managers; ave chosen, in a large 
majority of cases, subjects which the 
Suffolk county farmers were not in- 
terested in, “subjects far away from 
their industries. The silo was the 
leading topic for two years. This put 
the majority to-.sleep. Fruit, fruit, 
fruit has been kept ever since. An 
important topic in most parts of the 
state, a useful one when fruit grow- 
ing can be made a profitable industry, 
which it never will be, never can be 
on Long Island, that is, so far as ap- 
ples, peaches and pears are concerned. 
That small fruits could Be grown at 
@ profit does not admit of a doubt. 
But there are no growers here, no one 
tat has been educated along these 
lines, and but few, if any, are inter- 
ested in any crop excepting potato, 
cauliflower, asparagus, cabbage, 

The farmers came to the institutes 
anxious for information that would 
enable them to produce larger crops, 
at less cost. They filled the question 
box with queries of importange relat- 
ing to their industries. But not a 
speaker that came to instruct could 
answer a question, simply because not 
Ou? of them had had any experience 
along those lines. The conductor in 
charge would then call for velunteers 
from the audience, with but feeble re- 
sults. This disgusted the farmers who 
came for light and .were left in the 
dark. 

The writer was at the institute held 
recently at Southold, and there was 
a fine attendance, probably 250, a ma- 
jority being members of this grange. 
There murket gardening is attracting 
considerable attention. Many queries 
were in the box, but there was no one 
to answer... That the desire, the pur- 
pose of the institute, is to benefit the 
farmers, does not admit of a doubt; 
it cannot be questioned. The only 
question is, Why not load to suit the 
game, and keep up a constant fire. 
To advocate fruit growing, milk pro- 
ducing, stock raising and various oth- 
er agricultural industries on Long 
Island is fire with blank cartridges. 

Just look at the conditions for a 
moment. Land, in good condition, in 
Suffolk county, will rent for $20 an acre 
annually, and the profit for the past 
three years has been fully $100 an 
acre, Many of the wide-awake farm- 
ers have done better than that. These 
farmers are not inclined to take up a 
new industry and forsake one that has 
every promise for the future. 

' If the state institute can send men 
that will assist the farmers here, there 
will soon be crowded houses of inter- 
ested farmers, their wives and chil- 
dren. The force of able speakers 
along many lines has done a lot of 
good here, particularly on the sub- 
jects of spraying and fertilizers. Thése 
men can do much good yet, their 
services are needed and will be appre- 
preciated to the extent of their value. 

There is another cause for the lack 
of interest in institute work. Many 
of our best farmers, thinkers and ob- 
servers, are of the opinion that the in- 
stitute is a mill to grind in the inter- 
est of the few, rather than for the 
benefit of the whole. That the speak- 
ers, to a. considerable extent, are 
chosen for their value at the prima- 
ries rather than for their service to the 
farmer. More than that,’the AJ CC 
scandal is~ having a tendency to 
weaken .the intérest these farmers 
have formerly taken in institute.work. 
They are outspoken in their views 
that a man charged with a crime 
should either establish his innocence, - 
or give up the important and honore 
able position he now -holds. 


—— 








Gage Notes | 


NEW YORK 


Mendon grange, No 8&3, met recent- 
fy for the first time th:s year with the 
new officers. One of the leading top- 
ics of discussion was the Mongolian 
pheasant, concerning which the gen- 
eral opinion is that the farmers who 
feed the birds shveuid have their share 
of the potpie. A sumptuous oyster 
supper was served to ‘about 400 at the | 
previous meeting, when officers were 
installed by Mrs Alyn. Barnard of 
Pittsford grange, assisted by Miss Ed- 
na Lord of Mendon grange. The re- 
tiring lecturer, Mrs E. J. Guyott, who 
had declined re-election, was present- 
ed with a valuable and beautiful ring 
by the new lecturer, Mrs G. L. Quick, 
in behalf of the grange. 

The grange in Ontario county has 
made a growth in the past year ex- 
ceeded by only three other countiés 


in the Empire state. Over 400 are 
now members. The oldest and lar- 
gest, Academy grange, No 62, issued 


the first grange paper in the county 
with the opening of the year. The 
Ontario county Patrons’ fire relief 
association was very successful in 
1907. It now lists $2,809,575 insur- 
ance, of which about $400,000 was in- 
crease over the previous year. The 
cost for the fast three years has been | 
$4.28 a $1000. In old companies it 
ranged from $10 to $20. Clifton 
Springs grange is rejoicing over the 
election of Mrs Rice McConley te the 
office of Pomona in the state grange. 


Mercer grange, No 77, one of Mer- 
cer county’s banner granges, recently | 
held its regular meeting. Nearly 100 
good Patrons turned out in the crisp 
air and sought refuge at G A R hall, | 
where a warm welcome at all times | 
is waiting. Mercer grange, while still 
m™ its infancy, ranks among the most 
prosperous and energetic in the coun- 





ty. It participates in every avenue 
which tends to uplift and promote 
the good of the order, our country 


and mankind. The principal feature 
of the meeting was the initiation of 
a large class of bot? women and men, 
who took their last degree. After 
the ceremonies an excellent repast was 
served by a special committee. The 
lecturer’s heur was spent socially in 


conversation, after which souvenirs 
were presented to everyone. 
PENNSYLVANEA 
Pomona grange, composed of 
Bradford and Sullivan counties, rep- 
resenting a membership of 4400, re- 
cently held a very interesting session 
at Le Roy. Many farm topics were 
considered. State Lecturer Dorset, 


was present and installed the officers. 
Resolutions were passed indorsings 
election of United States senators by 
Popular vote, equal taxation, initia- 
tive and _ referendum, and local op- 
tion. There was division of opinion 
as to the propriety of allowing the 
use of the name grange in connection 
with any bank movement. 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS § DEPARTMENT = one of the most val- 
griculturist. At a cost of onl 
Fivis Gants 2 word pou. can advertise anything 
wish to bry, sell = exchange. 
"THE A ADDRESS rust be counted as part of the 
and a initial or a number counts 
@ one word. 
om, as we 


must accompany each order. 
end advertisement must have’ address 
cannot forward — == Prides this office. 
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BLACH-FACED TYPE 
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noticeable as a large one. 
RATE. for the “Farmer’ 
aDDEESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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SEA SHELL AND OYSTER SHELL 
CONSOLIDATED SHELL CO. Gnrilford 





WHITE 


ROCK 
W. P. NORTHUP. Addison 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 





EGGS AND POULTRY 














} 
os Price state $18 each; one 

egg incubator, ; ome 1%5-egg Natural 
Hen incubator, $iv; one I si facu- 
bater, $1Z; six outdoor Ob b i 
ehicks), $2 each; all m runting order and 
complete. Eggs for ha’ White and Barred 
Rocks, White indian Game, 5 C BR I Reds, White 
Leghorns and Wyandottes, $6 per 100, $30 per 1000: 


White and 
Jersey cow St Lambert 
ELKINXs TOULTRY PARM, Etkins Park, Pa, 





2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exchisively: eggs and day-old chicks, fertitity and 
safe delivery guaranteed; circular with prices free; 
4 stamps for photo Foaentiom | interior con- 


cents ~? 
struction beets. F 
ete. GRANT MOY 


FOuLseea, LOOK!—You are paying -too 
much money for feed. Make your own feed for 
cents per bushel. Send $1 and will mail full 
inatructionse no fake, you can do the trick. W. 
HOOKER, Abingdon, Md. 


EGGS—B ington, 15 $1, 
Renwood, fncubator aa ood as x two Berk- 


shire Bg oe and | id: — 2 
dS a) = FI Lack, Pa. 
C White Leghorn cock- 
ducks, ite 
BROOKWOOD 


pens, trap-nest arrangement. 
Ft Plain, N Y. 
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a —_ = om 
land turk season. 
FARM, Greenville. i akoneee, 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS eattety. Bred 
13 years from best laying strains in America. Stock 
and eggs at farmers’ prices. ROBERT B. PUSEY, 
Princess Aune, Md. 





FOR SALE—White Wrsedoties; pullets hatched 
July 2 cockerels hatched I; le Comb 
White eggs, % per hi . P. BOTTS, 
Milford, 





BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. Toms %, pair 
$7.50, trio $10. Fine, beautiful birds. hardiest and 
= — _ known, ALLIE HOLMES, West Win- 





ROSE oo et LEGHORNS exclusively, 
oni = hing eggs; 
jamesport, 


B 








100 $%, pair chickens — 
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| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


295 














RUFE ROCK Goomaams on approval. T. D. FOR SALE—Thoroughily broken —_ fox and 
. Woodstock, N H. beagle hounds, also eligible Collie Stamps 
| for circular, AMBROSE 8S. TAYLO West Ches- 
MAMMOTH BRONZE tastes; good ones, W. C. | ter, 
DUCKW ALL, Hillsboro, }- 
| BEAUTIFUL CATALOG—Oollies, Jerseys, poul 
@ BROWN LEGHORN cockerels, cheap. NEI. uy. homes. OLYDE BUKNESON, Wea Bridge 
SON'S, Grove City, Pa. ter, (a. 
ae HAVEN 


paver BRONZE turkeys. 
E, Dublin, Va. 


BARRED ROOKS, egg and stock. 8. Y. BYRN. 
Cambridge. Md. 








LIVE STOCK 


JAC xB a MULES—Raise epetee ond 
fine and 


hands hems we! from 780 to 1500 "ibs. good ones. 
Cheap now. ill pay @ part of buyer's ER 
fare and shipping. Write for 


Stock guaranteed. 
> ae. KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West 
Qhio. 
STAR FARM REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—If 
breed 


you are interested in this cattle, and will 
wants, we will ~~." you a free copy 











“OUR REAL: ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
| Read by Half = Million People Each 
Weck 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York Oltty 





FRERTILE LOR Kirst vegetavies in mar- 
ket. Best prices. te gio 




















ef our iNustrated publication tar Farm News. From S00 per acte 
Write today. HORACE L. "BRONSON. Dept realized) «vanges, pli «pples, tropical fruita Win 
Cortland, N Y. ter homes. ret ne malaria, 
iter Laat O Ra LAND b RIMBNT, Bt Auew 
AYRSHIRES AND CHES HIRES Heifer four %* co AN. ART , Bt Augue- 
months, service boars, fall pi Stock eligible t tue, Fis, NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 1” 
registry. SJ and Rose ite fowls, -«éume Strest, n. 
exes for ha 4 HOMER J. BROWN, Gar. 
ford, Cortland Co, N ¥. FARM—19 acres, level, A. .—~ loam, good 
harildings, 30 acres timber, thousand Jumber. 
ss, WHITES, four months old. either sex ™ cords wood; store, AR. church, school 
as ees ies: Shropshire ewes bred within one fourth mile. five mile easy road to 
Fin stock a specialty. SIDNEY Owego. with ten cows, for $3500: easy. 
SPRAGUE. _ a FRANK BOARDMAN, Owego, N Y 
yengneees and French Ooach a tor THE BEST TIME TO BUY a farm is when 
sale. money and help farm Pr you can see the bad features of it as well as the 
conay wien oe Write ELWOOD AK good. ~ 77 = . ee: I fist will r in 
=, NY speetion Come and see. but send 
. for free “ron Quarts uarterly.”” It is worth reading. 
TAMWORTHS, immense size. Economical feed- . 1. HOMEL, Mifferd, Del. 
Ent ay protific of ai hogs. < ra & Secon | “Sant, © enue, Wecin hean, tue tama, Soe 
uns > oe liville, ARM, a . 13 . 5 
eens e = hen houses; all buildings painted and in fine con 
on = . fourth mile to small village ; price baa] 
CHOICE REGISTERED Percheron stallions and | ("¢-half cash ust go, great. bargain. ALL'S 
mares. —, + % BAKER, Maohattan ti. | FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 
Y. ' 
a aoe oo rate nae Dan NBW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, bunt 





He em a7 ng Holsteius, Stittville, N ¥: 






































ing camps country real estate of every de 
receipt of 


ption. © r upen address 
| Dept 3% P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street 
Boston, Mass. 





FARMS FOR SALE, also one for rent on the 
| eastern shore of Marylend, near _-— For full 
particulars, address SAMUEL PP. W DCOCK. 
Salisbury. Md 


S VIRGINIA FARMS Gund farms, $% and up 
per acre, —- included. to 2000 acres each; 
easy terms. . BEG ESPON 





Amelia, Va. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 








Ri» HELP and any kiné of help supplied 
by the Labor Isformatien Office for 


Tralions (39 layette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York OR OFFICE. 
Send for cireular and application blanks. 





5 a 100 ee a sea I istered stock oa ony Pantene dal bargains in bull calves, 
LAKEWOOD STRAIN | White _ Leghom layers one TaN Re et Tae | 
are greatest pro! payers; a size. ? 
See OB beeen ee 2s MULLIGAN, Rocket NY. 
N ¥. FOR SALE—No 1 draft stallion, six years old, 
weight 1600; price (HR. HH. E. ESALY, 
- WINTER so STRAIN Single Comb White | Wheeling, W Va. 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 sitt ating; $6 per hundred. 
MEADOWBROOK POULTRY ARM, Ames, N Y. MISCELLANEOUS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, Leghorns, Reds. Eggs 
from first winners. Circular free. Prices PERFECTION CARPET I DYES applied with a 
right. FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. to your faded carpet, without removing 
it from the floor, will make it bright ond new 
POULTRYMEN-Send for our new %- a 2 et ee “teh. dark ‘and’ olive! 
tected poet cae Ay 4-9 og DON- biue (light and dark) per package, three 
» for 2 cents, «.. ~ = 0 cents. Nae — peck | 
10 cents for | 
CEDAR ROAD POULTRY FARMS Bingle ag tral “pack peaks wi Ww. ISHING | 
Black Minorcas; from fine prize stock, $1 15, $4 r ith fall, direct wetions — 
10, G. C. MILL R, Cornish, N J. 
9 noose oes: will lock -_ 6 do. 
secure: attached minute: cents 
Good isto. HaR® ta $2. Catalog. "ke | F. STACHON, 5 Lenox Ave, New York City 
MOHR, Route Quakert La Pa. | BARNS OF PLANK, teenies. 
4 ~— SHA AWVER B ERS, Betleton 
e. 


CHOICE WHITE AND BUFF Wyandottes, ~~ ff 
Rocks, White Ss; Is; eggs; write REV 
L 














o. ENT, Lagrangeville, N ¥. 

WELL BRED, well - ~ Bronze turkeys. Tou- 
louse, Embdi ekins, ee eggs. BERT 
McCONNELL, Ligonier, 

pevow WHITE WYANDOTTE, Rose Comb 

rown Leghorn eggs; circular free. GOLDENROD 
PAnM, Stewartstown, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND =. vigorous, good 
eet some of the best; 15 eggs $1. FE. J. HAR- 
RIES Md. 

GS, $1, prize winners, Rocks, Reds, Low 
fre. FRANK HA 





BARRED ROCK, Ringlct strain. from _ prize 
stock ; y ne catalog fre. J. W. HALL, 


Marion 
Fina z fe: ee aowing. 


FARM RAISED Rose Comb Brown 
cocker, best strain. I. C. HAWKINS, 





1% to M4; 
BETTY, Rock- 








Bulfvisie, | Tr 
BLACK MINORCAS and 


_ for 15. WILLLASt Brown Lephorms: caps 
Pe ae Sy sitting, Ot 


CHINA GEESE, white brown, $7 Ww. 
W. WEIMAN, Tecan. Pa. 2 


of AEEEES Five catalog of prize-winning Rocks 
= in oe 
LCREST FARMS. Osakford, 


R¥DS_Ten Rose  coek- 
. PISKE, . Masa. 


AMMOTH BRONZE toms. 
‘Doe Run, 


ge ee 
cular. A, 











— 





RHODE ISLA 
erels, $2; eeus. $i. 





VERY PINe 
EMILY BAL DwINe 

BRONZE yi African 
WHEELER. WY. 


ARDNER, Route 2, Belem, 0. 





geese. SUSAN 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Orimson clover seed 3.9 to Roy 








bushel ; _ white ee sets oon 

sets $250 Guten 

seed, seed 1 potato, Ste JOSEPH x AND. 
Milford, Del. 

NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES—No 
blight ; Tonia Century, nis 
tee. SAMU FRASER, Genesee, N Y. Author 
of “The Potato” book. Formerly at Cornell exp 
station. 

NEW STRAWBERRY-—Bountiful Read what 
- stations say about it. i eS oe 
rieties, free. EKENRID: 

PARM, Ontweod N'S. 





STRAWBERRY + ~/< 
sort ee of the 

postal will bane it. o « x LOSEB, Elnora, Sara 
toga Co. N Y¥. 


Faw seeneen ond Autump stra 
Fruit from to November. Prente tn nate 
by SAMUEL . Delevan, N Y. Oireo- 


anid, Cliften, and 
} 








of URRY TREES 48 to $0 per A fall line 
jog. FREMONT NURSERY Peencnt 0 
_CRIPMAN STRAWBERRY paid $000 dollars 
Sworn Catalog free OUR. 
BAGE, Lincoln, 











STRAWBERRY. taspbersy. h 
tress” Cakslog L AMOREAUX 

. Schoharie, N Y. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET. Cardinal strawberries, 
trait trees, etc. SAMURE. 0. DE COU. Moores 


SEED CORN—W. H. ALEXANDER. Stewarts- 
town, York county. Pa. 











EARLY VEGETABLE and strawberry plants. | 
ELLE, Chester. N J. 


ROCH 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


POR SALE—Extra good Root and Case standard 
. six toms; price $5. <“dress 
Lexington, Pa. 


FARMERS desiring help or farm hands wishing 
change of loeation to another county or state should 
send address to EMPIRE store FARM HELI] 
EXCHANGE, Canastota. N 





YOUNG asAN desires bry on on ultry farm. 
Know poaltry ARL P es NG, 1333 
Street, w Washisgton. D 


POSITION WANTED-— Fruit 
Sam. or gentleman’s place. FRE 





itry. vegetable 
HILL, 


"K Lyme, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


tg ny "a ms man to work on 
farm by garden and privile zen 
furnished. “NUBERT. ‘RE ARDSL, EY. Odevsa : 





nee men to —- telegraphy. Po- 
secured. © free. ASTERN TELE- 


‘atalog 
on PH SOHOOL. Box 1, Rese Pa. 





Bf A sober, 
farm by year: 


experienced, single man to 
} work JAMES L 
SHIELDS. Washington. 


good wages. 
NJ. 





| AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$30 every month selling wonderful 





seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn stitement 

-{ 4-4 daily profit; exclusive territory. Outfit free. 

OMAS MFG CO, 714 “H” St, Dayton, 0. 

| AGENTS—Automatie currycombh, postpsid 

cents. Dollar an hour or sample returnable. Par 

tieulars free CLEAN COMB CO, Dept A, 
Kacine, Wis. 





AGENTS, $%5 MONTHLY—Combinstion rolling 
| pim;: mine articles combined; lightning seller; sam- 
ple free. FORSHEE CO, D 15, Cincimnati, ( 








Had to Send Back Orders 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Please inser: the 
following adv at least six times (1 
earried one in Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment last year four times, and 
sold out. Had to send back orders) .— 
[J-D. Clements, Jordan, N Y. 













a 


[23) 
COIL SPRING. 


ZG, Horse-high, Dull-eerong, Uhick- 


hich. Bull-etron. 























at 

q lowest manufac- 
turers prices on 20 reese 
a mae 


MUNC lunesta. ilo, 


















































KITSELMA 
we. 








low. Easy terms, Write for Free Catalog, 


THE SUPERIOR  RENOR OO. = 
Clevelanaet Ohio 




















oP BUGGIES 


Runasouts*32.°° 
GUARANTEED ' 


) From OUR FACTORY 
SJ DIRECT TO YOU. 


BUOBS SCHED 


BUGGY BCOK FREE 
COURT STREET 
INNATI, one, 





30 days’ free tria' 
oiiereight io] hetghte o! of farm 
. nce. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
‘Box 10 Winchester, indiana 


BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST | 


MIXED PAINTS. 


Delivered FREE 
At ote ee sts il clr Bt ieniers | 
lly Endorsed by the 


irae sates eee thee les. | 








Home Pork Making 


The ant of seg ene curing pork on the farm. 

i oa W. FULTON. 

Pas the farmer, the country 

tuburban dweller, in all 
obtains to Ph slaughtering, curing, preservi 

and storing po product—from scalding vat to 
kitchen table and dining room, Fully illustrated. 
1% pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth........sceseeseeeees $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
489.441 Lafayette St. New York, 


A comple’ 
butcher ag the 


that | 


|. LATEST -MARKETS 


FINDS ITS MARK 
LIKE THE EYE 
OF_A_ HAWK 


Little Scout, . . . $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard, Jr., $3 
Crack Shot, 

Little Krag, ..... 
Favorite, No. 17, . . 


Make a man of your boy, and rid the farm 
of. bird and animal pests, by giving him a 
Stevens Rifle. Ask your dealer for and insist 
on getting Stevens. If you cannot obtain it, 
Jet us know and we shall ship direct, express 
prepaid, on receipt of catalog price. 

Our Free 2:;. Catalog 
illustrates and describes all kinds of firearms 
for boys and men, Full of interesting hunt- 

ing and shooting facts. 

Sent free on receipt of sc. 

to pay postage. 

J, Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
140 Front Street 

Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 





Dig 20 Holes an Hour with the 


~ fwan PostAugere acon 


Ba You can do it with the double- 
bladed, fast-digging Iwan Post Auger. 
Bores right into solid clay, sand, gravel 
or gumbo, no matter how wet or dry the 
ground. The Iwan Auger is made on s new, 
successful ——— principle and from 
the finest . Keeps 
sharp for ba Easiest Anger to 
unload. Saves twice ite cost 
in one week and lasts 

Our simple and 
cheap pipe extensions make 
it easy t6 dig wells with the 
Iwan Auger. It's no trouble to 
get down to depths of 40, 50 and 
€0 feet with this handy implement: 
Free “Easy Digging” Book For You 
Send name for‘ ‘Easy Digging.’’ the interest- 
ing booklet, which tells about the low-priced 
Iwan Post Auger, Write this very day for 


"Easy Digging.”’ We also make Tiling Spades, Tile 
Drain Cleaners, fay Knives, Etc. 
IWAM BROS., Dept. 45, STREATOR, ILL. 











$s 1500 Selling, MEND-A.RIP | 


greatest 

sity eel these others 
@an 
Going aliwost we ell We doy for 
eperial to agents ite” gal 
— 9 Way te Win.” alse cule Ene 


EFG. CO. “Dept. 205 DAYTON, 0. 
Agents Bupply House, formerly of Fredericktown 





AMBRIDGE 


REVERSIILE « SULKY PLOW 


work on level 
qk 4 ater di 


cor ate Rawr 
1 dealer hear rgou: wow 
m that will 


Il-sid 
ethan a hand plow ie ; 


ft for raising plows; adjust~ 
4 gulates 


who can drivea 
r-saver ond a 


arog Vise you a Special Price 


oe THe LOVEJOY "702, FOU FOUNDRY. STREET, CAMBRIDGE, W. Y. 


i that the plethora 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 


STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 





Corn | Oat 
1908 | 1907 } 


Cash or Wheat 


Spot 





| : 


| 


cae 
lal # | 
: | 


| Min’p’lis , 
| Liverpool . | 1.06 


At New York, exporters are doing 
{a little business in corn and. wheat, 
but buying on: foreign account cannot 
be called particularly active or heavy 
in volume. No 1 northern = spring 
wheat sells around $1.18 p bu, No 2 
red winter wheat 1.03, No 2 mixed 
corn 70c in elevators, corn chops 26 
@28 p ton, meal 1.40@1.50 p 100 lbs, 
hominy 4.10 p bbl, mixed oats 57c p 
bu in elevators, white clipped oats 58 
@63c, rye 90e f o b, barley 1.10@1.15, 
malt 1.15@1.20. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, general supplies of cat- 
tle of all grades an« descriptions were 
as large as the demands of the trade 
called for. _It is claimed by killers 
of comparatively 
cheap pork on the market is interfer- 
ing to some extent with the consump- 
tive demand for beef. The cattle mar- 
ket offers a. parallel to the hog trade 
in that beeves are selling compara- 
tively low, if the high price of corn 
is considered. No one seems to be 
looking for any sudden upturn in the 
cattle market, and the only thing that 
could bring this about would be . a 
sudden let-up in receipts. 
Good to fcy native beeves 
Common. to fair native beeves 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 
Butcher cows, poor to good 
| Butcher bulls 
| Canners, cows + bulls 
| Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs, 
| Feeders, good to. FoF ocr 
Veal calves ........000-- 
Mileh cows, p head 
Good to prime heifers 
Stags, good to choice 
| At times buyers went after butcher 
{cows and heifers with more avidity 
than they have displayed of late. All 
things taken into account bulls sold 
well, Veal calves dropped off a few 
points, while heavy calves showed 
| very little change, ranging $3.50@4 
p 100 Ibs. There was a steady inquiry 
for desirable feeding steers of good 
breeding and heavy weight. Nice 
stock heifers were also sought after. 
Those who have been iooking for 
the country to be drained of hogs and 
the market in consequence to be, 
, greatly improved, have so far be en 
disappointed. Within recent weeks 
pork products have sold on a lower 
basis, and this has tended te make 
packers somewhat indifferent in. buy- 
ing live animals. Receipts In Febru- 
ary showed a material gain over the 
same month last year, not only at this 
market, but other leading points 
well. Prices are irregular, ranging 
for the most part $4.25@4.55 p 100 Ibs. 
There seems to be some improve- 
ment in the export demand for sheep. 
It is claimed this is due to quota- 
tions here in the U S being more 
nearly in line with the British market 
than they have. been for some time. 
Western fed lambs are now greatly in 
evidence, prime stock commanding 

















[Am the PaintMan 


2 Full Gallons Free fo T. 


y 
of manufacturing 
and selling house 

paint that's unique 
that’s better. 

Before my plan Paint 
was sold in two ways 
either ready-made—or 
mixed by a local painter. 

a these ways are 


ault, 
te fer Paint settles | hard in cans—and 
mineral p an 1 acting driers 
in ready-made paint eat the life out of Linseed 
Oil—which is the LIFE of all paint. 
Painter-Made Paint cam never be properly 





0. L. CHASE, THE PAINTMAN, DEPT. 


You Pay No Fi 
made by a painter—because of lack of heavy 
“ee and grinding mac hinery. 

Paint is ready to use—but not readye 
ond le. My Paint is made to order—after the 
order is received—packed in hermetical 
sealed cans—(extra size to insure a full gall 
and dated the day the Paint is made. 

Pure Linseed Oil and pure, fresh paint ine 
gredients are used in my Paint. Such materials, 
found at local stores, are usually adulterated, 

I sell my Paint from factory to user 
at very low factory prices. 

@ I pay freight on six-gallon orders or over. 

When the order of six gallons or over is ré- 
ceived, use two full gallons to test it—and if you 
are not perfectly satisfied, in every particular, 


—F Months | Time to Pay 
t fo Try My Pain 


return the ae of the order to me—and the two 
gallons you have used shan’t cost you & penny. 
No otlier paintmaker offers such a liberal pro 


Sate a toeeaie Sea e100. in gold. 


blished. ‘Th FREE. 

send Free Beck of ak all kinds of Paimtecs? 8a 
soldat ey Prices. Write TODAY. 
insures y' a Batictaction and | cowest prices on 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ax 


$6.50@6.85°p. 100 Ibs, feeding lamba 
salable at ‘5. 50. The proximity 
of the new we¢ol clip is tending te 
stimulate buying. of feeding lambs im 
the fleece. Preference is shown fer 
prime fat wethers suitable for export. 
Such sheep move at 5.25@5.65 Pp, = 
lbs, ewes 4.65@5.25, bucks 3@4.25, 
The Horse Market 

At Chicago, trade is of larger voW 
ume. The near advent of spring is 
stimulating the inquiry for farm work 
stock. Quotations for such horses 
range $75@165, according to weight 
and quality. Prime drafts pring 
or better. Heavy mules 1.50@200 


GENERAL MARKETS 


ue 
a 
ware 


otherwise stated quotations in all 
refer to prices 


Unless 
stapces are wholesale. T 
which the produce = sell from store, 
house, car or dock. From these, country com 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or com 
sumers, an advance is usually 
Apples 
At New York, supplies. abundant, 
and some varieties have fallen off im 
price. Greenings display the most 
weakness, There is a wide margin 
between prices for common storage 
and refrigerator stock. Common 
storage Kings sell at $3@4.25 p bbl, 
Spitz 2@3, Spys 2@3.5 25, Baldwins 2@ 
3, Greenings 2@2.75, Russets 2@2.50. 
Beans 
Details as te the general ‘bean mare 
— situation will be found on Page 
28 ~ 
At New York, since last Sept im- 
ports of beans to this point aggregate 
fully 70,000-bags, while for the same 
time during the preceding season 
barely 10,000 bags arrived. Pea beans 
are in a firm position, selling at $2.40 
@2.45 p bu. . Marrows if choice come 
mand 2.30@2.35, red kidneys 2.200@ 
2.25, yellow eyes 2.10@2.15, white 
kidneys 2.45@2.50. 
Cabba 
At New York, the situation is some- 
what unsatisfactory to sellers. There 
is more or less pressure to sell, and 
the” proximity of spring is worrying 
many holders. Danish seed cabbage 
sells at $10@12-'p ton, red 12@15, 
new southern~-cabbage 1@1.25 p cra. 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, veal is selling wa 
and supplies no larger than can 
handled to advantage. Prime eee 
try dressed calves command 12@13e¢ 
p lb. Hothouse. lambs a trifie lower, 
particularly on inferior grades. Best 
offerings bring $8@10 ea. Pork slow 
to dull at 6@7%c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, the’ market for evap 
apples exhibits a sagging tendency. 
Exporters are not manifesting much 
interest, and this fact is having much 
to do with taking the edge off the 
market. Prime stock commands 7 
@S8c p 1b, chops, cores and skins $1. 
@2 p 100 Ibs, evap raspberries 35c 
p Ib. 


At New York; receipts of eggs at 
this market for the trade year ended 
Mar 1, ’08, approximated 4,470,000 
cases This showed an increase of 
about 470,000 cases over 1906-7. Mar- 
ket in a rather unsettled condition. 
Southwestern eggs much in evidence, 
Tex furnishing an appreeiable pro- 
portion of the receipts. Extra fresh 
local eggs fetch: 2c p doz, checks 19 
@18c, Md duck eggs 35c. 


Fresh Fruits 


| At New York, cranberries offered 
sparingly, this resulting in forcing 
| prices to a higher level. In some in- 
stances sellers are . obtaining more 
than $12 p bbl for select fruit. Fila 
| strawberries range 25@60c p qt, show- 
ing a moderate advance. Oranges 2 
@3 p bx, grape fruit 4@5.50. 
Hay and Straw 
In response to inquiry from D. C. &, 
| Jasper, N Y, it is impossible te give 
| any figures’on stocks of hay, becausé 
such are not kept anywhere. The ex« 
port trade is light, but domestic con# 
sumption normally heavy, as is alwayé 
the case in late winter. ‘In consider« 
ing the future markets it will be well 
for our subscriber to realize that very 
often the movement of hay from the 
interior to large centers is rapidly in« 
| creased when rivers and canals ope®, 
to navigation in the spring. This) 





—Se To ee 


“semetimes temporarily deprésses the 


spring markets. The. present high 
price of corn and dats is of course a 
helpful factor in the hay market, 
tending to increase consumption cf 
the last named. 

‘ at New York, more or less strength 
noted. Dealers are Somewhat unger- 
tain as te how long this will be 
maintained, as they claim the demand 
is not. particularly 
from the interior would tmd@icate @ 
jarger movement. when spring opens. 
Timothy brings $20 p ton or better, 
plover mixed 18@ 18.50, clover 17@18, 
long rye straw i4, oat and wheat 

Hemp 

At New York, market rather slug- 
gish. Sisal for spot shipment brings 
about Stic p ib. 

Honey 

At New York, situation easy. Clover 
honeycomb sells up to.15¢ p-Ib, buck 
wheat 12c. Beeswax 30c. 

Lamber 

At New York, the feeling is a trifle 
better. Hemlock is quotable around 
$23 p 1000 ft.. Spruce box boards 4x4 
rough 20@21; iaths. 3@3.25, ~ white 
pine dressing boards 50@55, yellow 
pine stepping 40@ 45. 

Mill- Feeds 

At Néw York, © firmness prevails. 
Dealers say the demand is net par- 
ticularly large. City bran brings 
around $27@28 p ton, middiings and 
red dog 28@31, linseed oil meal 32 
@35. 

Nuts 
York, peanuts show 
hand-pickec Jumbos 
Hickory, nuts move 


At . New 
strength. Va 
sell at Goc p Ib. 
at $3@8.20 p bu 

Onions 

Word comes from parts of Tex that 
the new onion crop is suffering to 
some extent from” ravages by insects. 
It is-hoped that. the pest can be 
brought under control before serious 
damage is done. 

Recent reports from O onien sec- 
tions say that shipments aré going out 
at a liberal rate. ‘Yellow onions sell 
around 75e -p bu and whites in the 
neighborhoed of 90c. Prices of reJjs 
have advanced. 

Beth Mass and Ct are shipping on- 
ions sparingly to Boston and N Y; 
the liberal offerings at thé latter are 
mainty from the Empire state and O. 

At Beston,; goed, sound yeliows from 
the Ct valley fetch $1.75@1.85 p 100- 
Ib sk. -Lecal onions Sic@b p bu. 

At New York, last week. receipts of 
onions slightly exceeded 15,000 bbls, 
showing an increase over the preced- 
ing week. For the mest part prices 
holds -steady. Fey white onions from 
the west sold as high as $2 p bu bx; 
while Ct whites moved up to 6@6.50 p 
bbl. State and western yellows bring 
2@2.50 p bag, reds do. 

Potatoes 


Reports from Tex say that the po- 


tato acreage this year is. showing a 
material increase over last season. In 
view of the scarcity of seed this is 
surprising. Tex potatoes will begin 
moving. northward in a small way 


during. April. 
Potato growers in 
ing railroads to 


Cal are petition- 
reduce freight rates 


on eastern shipments, Cal farmers 
are anxious to dispose of their tubers 
in Tex, Ariz and N M, and believe they 
can compete successfully. with Col 


shippers if equitable freight rates are 
secured. » 
At New York, with a pronounced 


enlargement in receipts, sellers are 
unable to maintain prices, and con- 
ditions have veered around in favor 
of buyers. Long Islands are down to 
$2.75 p bbl. Empire state and Pa 


tubers 2.50 p 180 Ibs, German stock 
<1) p bag of 168-Ibs; Me tubers 2.50, 
new Fla potatoes 4@6 


sweets 3@5. 
At Boston, 
in the market 
absorbed ~ readily 
Aroostook Co 

P bu. 


sellers have confidence 
Offerings are being 

Prices for fine 
stock ranging S8@90c 


Poultry 

At New York, 
they are having 
ing care of arrivals on live fowls. In 
fact. more or less improvement noted 
in prices. The poultry assn has not'- 
ed shippers that on and after March 
9 the regulars charee for unloading 


heavy and advices 





| 


dealers report that | 
no difficulty in tak- | 


cars of the Live Poultry Transporta- ; 


tion Co. will be $12 p car, instead of 
$11 ‘hi eres Live chick- 
ehs command 114%4@1I2e p W, fowls 
wane roosters 844@Yc, turkeys 
1 Me, Gucks 15@15'¢c, geese 11 
@i1%ec,' guinea fowls 50@t0c p pr, 
pigeons 30 @3d5c. 


Dressed capons 18 | 


@24c pth, -fey roasting chickens 16 | 


@20c, broilers 20@26c, fresh —killed 
turkeys 16@18c, squabs 2.50@4 p doz. 


Vegetables 


See Page 280 for details as to prices . 


that vegetable canners are paying for 
corn, tomatoes, peas, etc, on 08 acre- 
age contracts. 

At New York, hothouse vegetables 
are generally moving freely, some 
kinds proving rather scarce and sell- 
ing well. Cucumbers are a notable 
instance of this cheracter, command- 
ing $1.50@2 p doz; beet tops move 
at $1 p bu. Lettuce 50@60c p doz, 
mushreoms 40@60c p Ib, mint 50@ 
7T5e p doz bchs, hothouse radishes $3 
@3.25 p 100 Ibs, tomatoes 20@25c p 
lb, rhubarb 40@60c p doz bchs. Anise 
$23@3.25 p bbl, brussels sprouts 12@ 
15c p qt, new beets $5@7 p 100 bchs, 
ola beets $2@2.25 p bbl. New car- 
rots $3@3.50 p 100 behs, old carrots 
$1@1.25 p bbl, southern celery 
3.25 p cs; chicory $2.75@3 p bbl, cauli-~ 
flower $2@2.25 p bskt, eggplants do 
p bx, escarol $4@450 p bbl. Horse- 
radish $4@5 p 100 Ibs, kale Tic p bbl, 
kohl-rabi $4@4.50 -100 behs, leeks 
do. Lima (beans. $2.50@2.75 p bx, 
okra $444.50 p carrier, oyster plant 
$38@3.25 p 100 bchs. peppers $1.75@2 
p carrier, peas $4@5 p bskt, parsley 
$1.25@1.50 p bx, parsnips $1.2 


p bbi,: 





—— ae 


romaine $1.50, shallots $3@3.25 p 100 
behs, string beans $3@4 p bskt. Hub- | 


bard squash $3@38.25 p bbl, southern 
white squash @2. bx, spinach 
$2 p »bl. new turnips 
nips $1.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


— 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMEBIES 


New York ¢ Boston Chicago 

08. . 31% 31 20% 
"07... 34 33 83 

"06... 28 27% 27% 

At New York, market irregular, and 

prices show an easy tendency. 


best call commanding 31@31%c p Ib, 
western factory selis at 23@24c. Dairy 
butter from.N -Y state is riot particu- 


larly attractive in quality, most of the ; 
Occasional | 


sales being at 22@2hc. 
lots of fcy dairy butter sell up to 30c. 


2.50, old tur- 


At Boston, the better grades of cmy | 


butter can be bought at 3ic p Ib. 


Market a trifle easier. 
The Cheese Markets 


At New York, fine quality cheese is 
offered sparingly and prices are so 
high that the volume of trade is lim- 
ited. Buyers are showing more in- 
terest in medium to plain cheese. Full 
cream twins and cheddars sell at 16@. 
16%c p Ib. 

At Boston, buyers are giving full 
prices_for cheese, prime f c offerings 
making l6e p_ib. 

THE PARSONS WAGON 
te the only “Low-Down” Milk ey imitated. Why? 

Our printed matter tells story, 











The Parsons Wagon Company,  Eariville, 1. ¥ 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 





oop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continvows Open 
Door Front. An 





THER INTERNATIONAL SILO OG 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 
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ly ten years ahead of any other machine on the market to- 


day. Thirty year 


many valuable improvements devised and perfected by the 
De Laval engineers in all parts of the world during the past 
three years, are responsible for this fact. 
the De Laval has been improved, from 


the base. The n¢ 


-spindle is alone a 
mu * be seen to be fully appreciated. Then, 
new one-piece “anti-splash"” sanitary supply 


shelves for skim 


@esigns, and many other but less imp. tant 
all combining to make the De Laval as nearly 


arator for farm and dairy use can be made There is the 
proper size machine for every size dairy from the smallest 
to the largest and no cow owner can afford to be without 
one of these improved machines. It will cost you nothing 
te see and examine the new De Laval and right at your 
own home too, if you will but say the word. Our new ilus- 


trated catalog describing the De Laval improvements in de- 
tail is sent for the asking. 
receive this interesting book by first mail 
mation as to how 


the improved De 
you to do so and 


investigate sooner. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


2 K. Mapison STRAET 
CHICAGO 
1208 & 1215 Fuserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ornume & Sacramento STS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TEN YEARS AHEAD 
OF ALL OTHER 


Cream 
Separators 


In skimming efficiency, smplicity, dura- 
bility and convenience, the new 1 im- 
preved De Laval Cream Seyaratorsare ful- 


s.of experience, protecting patents, and the 


Every feature of 
the supply can to 
»w centre-balanced bowl with its separate 
triumph in separator construction and 
there is the 
can, adjustable 
milk and cream receptacles, new frame 
improvements— 
ideal as a sep- 


Write us at once and yor will 
with full infor- 
you. may -have a free demonstration of " 


Lavai in your own home. It'‘will pay you 
your only regret will be that you didn’t 


78-177 Wa.iame Sreecy 
MONTREAL 
14 & (@ Pewocese Staeer 
WINNIPEG 
107 Fieet Srecer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANOT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








bve., 
’ ia case with **Lasy to Use” directions 


EXTRA stron 
STRONG 
Fur Tor snsianensgues | 


and rigidness, then look to the Galvanizing. 
pee how thick that is. We want you to satisfy yourself that 


for you, Brown Fence ‘s the best fence to buy for Horses, 


attle, Sheep, , Chickens, ete. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wher beck strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 


BROWN WIRE FENCE 


Seclis At 15 te 35 Gents Per Red Delivered—WE PAY FREIGHT 


Easy to put up. 
sag or down. 
—fences not 





Bull-proof and Pig-tight. 
Our prices are less than you would 
f se du ie. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIBE CO., 


Stands stanch, solid and rigid. Won't 
ay for mucb lighter fences, 
catalog showing 133 styles- 


CLEVELAND, CHIOG, 


Write today for sample an 





CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-| 
tains: Bistoury, #1.50; Teat Opener,|2 contains $3 


Tic. ; Teat Lapander, 50c.; Milk Tube, | Outiit and 8 other catile in 
Complete | Struments Deeded by every; 


aud Teat Soap, 5tc. 








of $3.00. | today. 






PILLING 








Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
Milk Fever 








| dairyman, Comprete in case, 
+ Tegular value §15, 
prepaid, with full 
lasy to Use” directions, 
receipt) on receipt of #10. Order 













ASY TO.USE 





GP. Pilling & Son Go. 


2252 Arch St., Phitadetphia, Pa. 

















eat you. Write for it today. Address 


\_Ihe Cyelous Woven Wire Fence Co. Cleveland, Obie. | | 


THE 
CYCLONE 
mag. 


Vines, 
Border, otc... will inte. 


For strength and 
durability the 


© meus WIRE FENCES are uncqualied, 
» Arches, Send for copy of our free cata- 


Lawa 


logue. We Pay Freight. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Crevercne, Ouro. 

















| When You Write cumahe reine wine tnt 
Advertisers like to know where 


their replies coms “com 


—Send at 
for oar handsome 
‘ence Catalog. tells 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page — 
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Prissy, a Tale of Principle 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 

: CHAPTER IV 

“There is another horse ahead. I 
know by the wayCharley is doing.” 
Miss Addie’s tone was more friendly 
than Prissy had reason to ho for. 
“I’m right glad, for he will take the 
ford better if he is. following. Put 
your feet.up on the dashboard, for 
the water may, run in.” ; 

Oh, just to dare to put her arm 
around Miss Addie’s waist, and hide 
her frightened head against her—to 
be comforted, and reassured in her 
terror! To be believed! oh, just to be 
what Miss Addie wanted her to be 
so she would be loved! A _ violent 
jolt, a plunge, a struggle, and then 
Prissy was fighting the horrible, soft, 
yielding element that surrounded 
her! A moment for breath, another 
awful sinking, wiih wild and des- 
perate clutches at either side as she 
tumbled and washed along with the 
rush of the creek. Then, just as she 
had given up to die, both hands at 
onee caught hoid on something, and 
the moment she lifted her head above 
water that was strangling her, she 
heard Miss Addie. calling her, and 
another voice, in one agonized scream 
for help. They all seemed to be very 
near together. 

“Yes’m, Miss Addie. Yes’m I’m 
here—I’ve got hold of some bushes,” 
quavered the child. . 

“Hold tight! hold tight! T’aint a 
bush! it’s @ tree blowed down right 
in the ford. The water ain’t so aw- 
ful deep.” All the time Miss Addie 
was inching nearer to her, and the 
other voice had grown so silent, that 
she called: “Anybody there? Anybody 
there?” 

There was no reply, and Prissy felt 
that at the bottom of the ford some- 
body was lying drowned. But Miss 
Addie only waited a moment before 
she resumed in a matter-of-fact sort 
of a way: “It stands to reason that 
there are more limbs higher up, for 
this tree is lying upward. You be 
still till I find out, and then I'll get 
you up on it. Trere ain’t no need to 
be ‘scared now. Just hold on tight, 
and be stil? till I get a-holt of you.” 

In such simple way was Prissy’s 
heart kept up until she found her- 
self seated firmly by Miss Addie’s 
side on a stout limb, with smaller 
twigs to hold on. to, although it was 
so dark that they could not see any- 
thing at all. PrisSy would have felt 
fairly comfortable if it hadn’t been 
for the. thought of that other voice 
and its wail for help. . 

“Didn't you hear somebody else in 
here?” she asked, presently, bit 
tgere was no answer. Evidently Miss 
Addie shared her dread, and did not 
care to talk about it, but Prissy could 
not dismiss the subject. She felt that 
she must talk, or be talked to. 

“Do you reckon it was Mr Prince? 
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I wonder if his mail was all lost, and, 


his horse drowned? Do you reckon 
old Charley got out? Is the buggy 
gone to smash? Miss Addie, won’t 
the water rise up and get us up here? 
Do you reckon it was Mr Prince?” 

Her stream of questions was 
quelled by her being told to shout 
for help. ‘“’T’aint as though we were 
in any real danger,” expiained the 
old lady, *‘for we ‘aint, for where I 
am sitting my feet don’t even touch 
water. I don't hardly know how I 
got here, but it isn’t comfortabie, and 
there is danger of catching cold. You 
holler a while, Prissy, and then I'll 
take it up.” And so they did, first 
one of them, and then thes other, 
without avail, .until the weary hours 
dragged by, with Prissy sometimes 
dozing, and sometimes half dead 
with terror at the thought of what 
might be lying beneath them. 

Whey day began sending faint cold 
rays of light through the thick trees, 
they could see how they were placed 
—high up in the branches of a pine 
that had snapped off, fallen into the 
water, and then lodged against an 
overhanging tree on the other bank. 
Prissy screwed around on her perch, 
and looked behind them, and then 
screamed: “Oh, look!” 

Miss Addie’s face went ,white, but 
she looked, and saw, just behind 
them, and a little further up the tree 
Miss Callie Pritchett hugging her fat 
figure as close to the tree as possible, 
and snugly lodged between bole. and 
branch. 

Miss Addie’s scarlet. 


face went 


EVENINGS 


for goodness sake,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘““‘Why haven’t you hollered, 
or something? Sectin’ there this live- 
long night, with me thinkin’ you had 
gone under!” 

“Addie, did you know it was. me?” 
Miss Callie whimpered. 

“IT thought 
that screech you let out. You -ougntt 
to be ashamed of “yourself. Why'n’t 
you holler—or talk—or Jet yourself be 
known? ~-Here I’ve been feeling that 
you was down under that water—” 

“Addie, did you care?” 

“Care? Fiddlesticks! Who wants 
to be settin’ over a drowned woman? 
What were you doing out in that rain, 
anyhow?” It was still too dim for 
Miss Addie to see very clearly, and 
there was a thin mist dropping down, 
so she did not know how the fat face 
worked, as Miss Callie faltered out 
that she had been at Macedonia, be- 
caus@ she didn’t finish up her grave- 
yard work the day before. 

“That came of standing round talk- 
ing, instead of weeding,’’ was the com- 
ment which interrupted her before 
she went on: “I went back this morn- 
ing to finish, and when it came on to 
rain, I just went in the church and 
Set down to wait till it should slack 
up, but it got worse and worse till 
I just had to start home, or else stay 
all night in the church, and that side 
of the Sofkee ford at that. When 
the buggy struck the fur end of the 
log, I was knocked plum out, and 
then I kinder washed down this-er- 
way, just like you all did, and f 
didn’t know who you were till I heard 
you calling Prissy, then I just stopped 
hollering, and kept as quiet as I 
could.” 

“For why?” 

Miss Callié did not answer at- once, 
and when she did speak, it was only 
to remark that she had been mightily 
comforted by having their company, 
and Miss Addie informed her that it 
had been mighty sorry comfort to 
them to be thinking there was.a 
drowned body underneath them, 
whereupon Prissy broke in to say that 
she was truly glad. Miss Callie was 
there, because she just had to own 
up and tell her— 

“You needn’t bother,” said Miss 
Callie. “I already know. My nephew, 
Tom Perkins, laughed and_ told me 
all about it, and I told him “Where to 
go. and get a mate to ola Tom, and 
stick him up to roost in that same 
myrkle tree, so as there needn’t be 
another fuss started.” 

“Fuss?” Miss Addie repeated va- 
cantly, after she had taken it in that 
Prissy’s tale had been true. ‘Wasn't 
you going to try and make me pay 
for that turkey?” 

“Addie, how much fussing have I 
ever done? Haven't I tried to. be 
peageablé ?”’ 
d.dow!""w 

“Yséu’ve let your chickens eat up 
all my stuff, and scratch in my yards 
and roost on my fences—on the line 
fence, I -mean. That was a funny 
way of being peaceable. ‘You needn’t 
lay everything on me. You could have 

“fixed a yard for your fowls— ” 

“Addie Perkins, the only reason 
that yard hain’t been fixed, is because 
I couldn’t spare the money to fix it, 
and I couldn’t do away with my 
chickens and turkeys, for they are 
my living. You've got plenty of 
money, and you can’t understand, but 
there have been ‘times when I'd have 
built another story up on top of the 
line fence to.keep my things home, 
only I knew in reason if I touched 
that fence there’d be another fuss.” 
To Be Continued.) 


“Well, 





It sometimes takes the counterfeit 
to convince the world of the genuine. 


OWL SPORTS 
“Pretty dark night, eh?” 
“I don’t give a hoot!” 


it mighty strong after’ 


BY MOSES TEGGART, 
Breaking through the frozen mold, 
Stop and see them—cups of gold! 
Peaceful born, without acclaim, 
Verily look they flowers of flame: 
Flewers of flame, and yet are they 
Children of the cold spring day. 


Frost upon their coverlid, 

Slept they quiet! Long-time hid, 

Into beauty, fresh._and gay, 

Burst they, almost in a day. 

Now the frozen mold above, 

Show and shine they—ftowers of love! 


Life! Ah,.is there anything, 

Rooted, can resist the spring? 

A whisper from her lips, and lo! 

Rise they, bloom they, gleam and glow! 
Flashing, flaming "bove the mold, ~ 
Gleam and glisten cups of gold. 


Abundance of Flowers on the Farm 
MES J. E. DALE 
M 47 feet, with wire netting 
aeross one side for my sweet 
peas and nasturtiums to run on and to 
divide it off from the vegetable gar- 
der. In it I have six varieties of 
roses, gyringa, clematis, hollyhocks, 
dahlias, pinks, jonquils,. feverfew, 
yarrow, bachelor buttons, marigolds, 
petunias, flax, butterfly plant, catch- 
fly, chrysanthemums, asters, candy- 
tuft, starflower, striped maize, hya- 
cinth bean, variegated hops, morning 
glories, pansies and portulacas. 

My pansies were something grand; 
so large, - with fine colorings. I 
one plant that I could pick over a 
hundred blososms from at a time. I 
hav tlso beds acdoss the front. and 
have also beds across the front and 
south end of the house. In these are 
flowering almonds, golden glow, rud- 
beckia, tulips, daffodils, matrimony 
vine_ and climbing honeysuckle. In 
these beds I put my geraniums, or 
any house plant I wish to set out, 
and border the whole with sweet alys- 
sum through August and September. 
I have quite a fine display, and I en- 
joy so much being out of doors. 





pe ae 
Y flower garden is 25. by 





Essentials of Home Flower Growing 
L‘THOUGH plants are of widely 
different kinds.and are suited 


A to a thousand varying condi- 


tions of environment, yet there are a 
few simple conditions that apply to all 
the higher forms of plant life. These, 
says Prof W. N. Hutt of Maryland agri- 
cultural college, are in brief, proper 
séil, moisture, temperaturé and light. 
The primal duty of the soil is to.give 
the plant a fixed place of abode and'to 
protect its most delicate organs, the 
roots. The soil also acts as holder of 
plant food. Water or moisture_is n5t 
food, but acts as a carrier of food to 
the plant. It makes little difference 
how much plant food the soil contains 
unless there is water to dissolve the 
food and take it into the plant. The 
taking up of plant food and the cir- 
culation of sap in a plant depend 
largely upon the temperature of the 
plant body. If the temperature ranges 
too low the plant suffers a check of 
growth, or if it goes too high the 
leaves wilt. Hardiness is determined 
by the range of temperatures a plant 
will stand. © 

More important still in the econ- 
omy of plant growth is 4tight.. Light 
is the potent force that. combines the 
various elements from soil and air 
into plant tissue. It is the energy of 
light that makes the leaf green and 
the flowers bright. Any woman who 
has ever tried to grow house plants 
will have noticed that they are not 
very aristocratic in their tastes, but do 
better in the environment of the 
kitchen than in the more cenventional 
alr of the drawing room and parlor. 
This is because the atmosphere of the 
kitchen, on account of cooking opera- 
tions and the frequent boiling of 
water, is quite moist, while the air of 
the sitting room and parlor is dry and 
robs the plant cells of their living 
moisture. A south window is nrafer- 


, of all, 


able to all others for house plants. 
Nearly all. plants grow and thrive in 
fall sunlight. ..The trouble with many 
house plants is that they never get. 
enough of it. In 2 squth, window’ thie 

wers get the-early sun and become 

radually tempered .te “thé éxtreme 
Nglt.and heat of the afternoon. A 
west™ window is the poorest exposure 
cause the plants do not get 
the sun.in the morning and it breaks 
on them suddenly in all the heat and 
strong light of the afternoon. 

Next to a southern exposure it is 
obvidus that the east is best. One 
might suppose that on account Of get- 
ting no direct sunlight a northern 
window would not grow plants at ali. 
But all non-flowering plants, such as 
ferns, palms, asparagus,  aspidistras, 
rubber trees, ivies, etc, will do well 
there. It may be taken as a general 
rule that plants grown for flowers 
need a large amount of sunlight, while 
those grown for foiliage will do with 
a small amount of direct sunlight, or 
even grow in the diffused light of a 
situation where the sun never reaches. 





Making an Elliptical Flower Bed 


bed in the perfect so-called oval 
A form can very easily be made 

hy the following method, il- 
lustrated in the accompanying’ pic- 
ture. Two stakes, A and B, are driven 
firmly in the ground a little closer 
together than the bed is to be long. 
A double cord tied at the ends is 











PLAN OF THE BED 


then laid over these two stakes. It* 
should be only slightly longer when 
doubled -than the distance between 
the two stakes. * 

In the loop thus formed a pointed 
stick is placed: erect and thé cord 
stretched as tightly as possible, while: 
the stick is made to trace a “path: 
around the two stakes, as shown by 
the elliptical mark in the figure. The 
form of thé ellipse can be yaried by 
varying the length of the doubled 
cord, so it will make a wide or a nar- 
row figure. If the cord is very 
long the figure will be nearly like a 
circle. If short it will be more like 
the form -shown herewith. In the 
picture the proportion is about 4 by 
6 feet. 





. The Sweet Briar 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 


I know all the garden’s glories ‘ 
Of lily and margarite; * 
Of royal sweet carnation, 
And pansies that kiss the feet; 
Of pinks that are all perfection, 
Of fragrant and queenly. rose; 
But I goin the early morning 
To the spot where the sweet-briar 
grows. 


Like fairies the fowers are swaying 
And dancing on the wind, 
The pale pink blooms that mother 
Oft came with me here to find; 
The pale pink buds that mother 
Oft wreathed about my brow, 
And for her sake I’m seeking 
The fragrant sweet-briar now. 


My thoughts are all of mother 
As siléntly here I stand 
Where the flowers bend toward me 
touching 
Like .an angel’s wing, my hand. 
Long years ago she left me 
For the heavenly shores 
I wonder if the sweet-briar 
Is in bloom now over there. 
And if from tireir’store she gathers 
And thinks of her boy and waits, 
Till the angels shall bid her hasten 
And oépen for me the gates. 


more fair; 
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partment is not paid: for. 


With The Host 


REJUDICE should have no place 
in the conduct of home affairs. It 
isthe stumbling block which 
does more to distupt the family circte 
than any other one’ thing> Because 
mother. was brought up in an old- 
fashioned school, rigid and uncompro- 
mising in its views on many subjects, 
she should not refuse to view the 
questions of today in the light of to- 
day. Beeause a son and daughter 
have grown up under influences in 
many respects diametrically opposed 
to the influences surounding mother's 
girlhood, they should not impatiently 
hold mother’s ideas and opinions as 
old,fogyish and unworthy of passing 
consideration. In both eases preju- 
dice. enters—prejudice born of train- 
ing and environment. 
In these. columns isa sane, thought- 
ful discussion of the dance and kin- 


dred subjects from the pen of A 
Mother-of-Four. This mother has 
approached these vital problems of 


child training with a mind which she 
has striven to clear of prejudice, and 
she has brought to bear recognition 
of changed environment and changed 
conditions. I commend this article 
most heartily to the parents among 
our Tablers. 


i 


The Open Forum 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AT 





HOME 





We women realize to a certain ex- 


tent the vast needs of our country 
schools. Summed up, 
the greater .needs are 
more money, more rigid 


examinations of aspiring 





teachers, and altogether 
more thought and care 
given by all voters on 
this most important - of 
all questions. I fail to 
see how wumen voters 
could obtain more money whereby 


teachers of higher knowledge could be 
»btained or retained. “Influence a 
school. board to shovel out more 
funds” is easy enough to say, but 
taxes are high enough now. L believe 
we have capable men enough to run 
that end of it, “with woman’s in- 
fluence back of them.” 
work with all their might to promote 
the interest of better education In the 


homes, as well as in the schools; they 
must teach the children to become 
better fitted to enter school. Teach 
purity of thought before entering 
school in stitch a way that the child 
will scorn from the start the “rot’’ ‘I 


must so call it), so often picked up in 
i graded school. A school is not a 
Place to send children to get them 
out of the way or to be brought up in. 
Work- hard in instructing the little 
ones concerning their preparation to 
enter school. Work hard to teach your 
men folks “how to vote right,” and 
keep at it too. Let them know you 
are interested in the way they vote. 
Praise them if they vote “your way.” 
They are only boys grown big, and 
like praise just as well. With all my 
heart I believe in women working in 
politics and interesting themeselyves 
therein, but de gour roting in the homes. 
You will be thought no léss of for it. 
Personally, I-feel that IE can say I 
know your influence is far greater for 
Public good by casting your yote in 
the home. Let us have more moth- 
ers’ meetings, and study the child 
nature and how best to raise children 
to become noble men and women. We 
have.too much to do in our homes to 
advance education without trying our 
hand at woman’s rights in a notorious, 
public way.—[Beanpole. 

Dear Host: No part of this paper 
is so interesting to me as Table Talk. 
All honor to the son and daughter 
who stays at home because duty 


seems-to demand that they care for 
their parents.—[A Mother. 


Women must 








The Real Factor in Amusements 
BY MOTHER-OF-FOUR ; 


[This keen, thoughtful woman will 
have more t0 say next week.—The 
Host.] 

Dear Host: I cannot keep still 
when the theme under  discus- 
sion is that of “home amusement.” 
As girl, as friend of girls, as 
mother of boys and girls, I have 
always had “views” on the sub- 


ject. I was brought up on good old- 
fashioned Methodist doctrine. I have 
seen a few public dances. At all but 
one my feelings tanged from regret 
at some slight incident to a consum- 
ing disgust with the whole affair. The 
one unobjectionable danee was a 
small and very carefully chaperoned 
affair at a working girts’ club, where 
the girls were all of excellent char- 
acter, and the matron a genuine 
mother of girls. ..Her vigilance was 
so hidden by.. her, charm. of manner 
and her affection for the girls, that 
not one of them realized the fact that 
she was being watched. But not one 
incident possible or concrete escaped 
ther eagle eye.. There is the gist of 
the whole~m-.tter. Keep the amuse- 
ment in the home, or throw completely 
around it the home influence and at- 
mosphere, and you have the greatest 
possible degree of safety. 

One would not think of leaving a 
valuable colt at large without fence 
or stable, but girls of the most im- 
pressionable age are allowed the ut- 
most freedom, with no experience or 
judgment fo guide their conduct. 

THE NEED OF AMUSEMENT 

But here the: problem is only half 
stated. Young people will be amused. 
If amusement is not provided they 
wifl find it, more likely than not 
amid the least desirable surround- 
ings, and the more intense the passion 
for amusements the more dangerous 
is the unrestricted liberty. 

But you cannot merely shut them 
up. You must provide inside the wali 
of protection, which you build about 
them, occupation and interest, which 
will keep the safe inclosure at least 
as attractive as the realm of danger 
outside. 

By far the most important factor in 
the problem is the world-old fact of 
sex attraction. This is too often dis- 
regarded, with most terrible conse- 
quences. Why will not mothers, 
fathers, educators take into consider- 
ation the fundamental laws of ex- 
istence, and provide for the culture 
and training of thoughts and impulses 
resulting from these laws, from the 
earliest moment of their inception? 

AN ATTRIBUTE OF THE SOUL 

We do not consider it degrading to 
spend hours every dey 
the natural cravings of hunger. We 
expend much care and trouble in pro- 
tecting the body from heat and cold. 
God has implanted in the heart of 
every one of hig ereatures an instinct 
of attraction toward the opposite sex. 
In man this instinct is capable of de- 
velopment to the most high and holy 
ends. It Should not be considered 
among the menta’ and physical char- 
acteristics. It is of the soul, and as 
an attribute of the soul it should be 
given the most thoughtful and prayer- 
ful attention by those in whose 


charge lies the molding of immortal 
souls. 
The lovers’ handclasp and caress 


are the expression—the only 
expression in this finite existence— 
of that communion of soul, which in 
“the world beyond, will be complete. 
If this truth has been instilled _into 
the two young hearts by a high and 
noble exposition of the laws of ex- 
istence, there is no reason why mar- 
riage Should bring disillusionment, 
disappointment and final wreck. In- 
deed, there is every. reason to expect 
that marriage will only lead them 
through paths of mutual understand- 
ing and helpfulness, and wide-reach- | 


possible 


VARIED | OPINIONS 


in satisfying ; 





ing influences to the end of this life, | 





which they will only find the door to 
a larger existence. 

But as Froebel. demonstrates, 
first unfoldings of the 


child-mind in the most 
Thus in this soul-culture the child- 
heart must begin to learn through 
wise and innocent amusements. The 
instinct of sex attraction in the boy 
and girl must be met and acknow!l- 
edged. No one ever ennobled a na- 
tion, an individual or a single trait 
of character by ignoring it. It must 
be taken where it is found and lifted 
—carried above the danger level. The 
more vital the need the more essential 
is intelligent, well-directed and un- 
ceasing effort toward the end desired. 
MEET THE FIRST QUESTIONS SQUARELY 

Few mothers seem to have any 
idea at how tender an age the child- 
heart is moved by this impulse, which 
tends toward good or such bitter evil, 
according to whether it is directed or 
neglected. The time when the first 
question is asked, no matter what the 
age may be, is the time to face this 
problem of the soul life and begin its 
solution, with a thousand times the 
care and delicacy which you bestow 
on your most precious specimens of 
plant life. Shirk, neglect or postpone 
this duty and you lose ground which 
can never be recovered in time or 
eternity. If you fee! unfitted by na- 
ture and education, how much more, 
then, should you. realize that your 
child needs this equipment for a sim- 
jiar responsibility which will one day 
fall upon him or her. 

THE RESULT OF EXPERIENCE 

My husband danced from boyhood 
until he came to see the _ great 
amount of harm that is wrought 
through dancing. Being . a. good 
dancer and _ self-respecting young 
man,~he was always welconied, and 
never missed a dance from a formal 
ball to t e old-fashioned “kitchen 
tunk.” Out of his experience and my 
ignorance we agree that our children 
shall dance, and know how to dance 
well.. But they shall not be sent alone 
to a dancing school, neither’ shall 
they go alone to public dances, if 
they go to public dances at all. They 
shall have music and refreshments 
and guests at home with us, and only 
such guests as they may safely min- 
gle with. 

You say you cannot discriminate in 
the country, where every man is your 
neighbor. Better reduce by half 
your speaking acquaintance, if nec- 
essary, and be under money obliga- 
tions only to a bank, than have the 
souls ,of your children poisoned by 
human vipers. Do not defraud them 
of their birthright—a clean social at- 
mosphere—merely to avoid hurting 
someone's feelings. There are many 
good men in the world, but. the ay- 
erage man would be better if parents 
of girls demanded of him a clean life. 


simple way. 


Teach your children a high self-re- 
spect. Teach them that they are too 
good to mingle with morally unde- 


sirable associates. Then in some way 
provide them with  safe_ associates, 
worthy of the ideal you have set be- 
fore them, meanwhile- making up to 
them yourself all that they miss 
through fhe limited social activities 
of country life. 






the | 
infinite store | 
of knoWledge must be given to the | 
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| What They Say 


LIVING ‘WITH UNCLE AND AUNTIE 
. Dear Young Folks: I am a little girl 
10 years old. I have a brother named 
Walter. We live-with our uncle and 
aunt on.a farm. Our mother !s dead, 
and our father does not live with us. 
t hope to see this letter in print.— 
(M. E.. D., N Y. 

SEWING FOR DOLLY 

Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old, My mamma is dead; but I am 
in a good home now,. and there is a 
little boy and girl here. Their mam- 
ma is dead, too. All three of us have 
, fine times together. Mildred and I 
have nice dollies. ‘We all three take 
music lessons. Walter skates and we 
aave fun _ sleighriding. All go to 
school less than half a mile from the 
190use. Mildred and I are learning to 
sew for our dollies—[Augusta . L. 
Perry, N Y. 

FROM A MUSIC LOVER 

Dedr Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm of 85 acres. 
Do any ‘of you young folks play the 
violin or’ piano? I like music very’ 
much ang I owx a violin and mamma 
has a piano. I can play five pieces 
on the latter. My mamma and papa 
are both violinists. I like to read let- 
ters and stories of this paper very 
much.—[Mabelle G. Whitford, N Y. 


A REAL LITTLE WOMAN 

Dear Young Folks: I enjoy read- 
ing your letters, so thought I would 
write, too, I am 11 years old and 
weigh 64 pounds. I have three sisters 
and five brothers. I have a little niece 
six weeks old. My papa has a farm 
of 180 acres and we have 20 cows. 
We have one two-year-old colt which 
took first premium at the Olean fair 
last fall. She is a great pet of mine; 
her name is Nell. I take lessons on 
a violin. TF have learned to bake cake, 
iron clothes, wash and wipe dishes 
and do many other things.—[ Myrtle 
R. Learn, N Y¥ 


Dear Young Folks: I am ten years 
old and live on a farm of 75 acres. 
I have to walk three-quarters of a 
mile to school] and I am in the fifth 
grade. There is a park and a lake 
near my home, and the trolley runs 
every hour. In the summer I go down 
there quite often. The New Haven 
railroad runs through our farm. I 
take music lessons. We expect some 
baby chicks soon, as mamma has 
two hens sitting and an incubator 
running.—[Marjorie Baldwin, Ct. 





Helps for Writers—-To those who 
do much writing, the pen is a subject 
ef much concern. One who has pride 
in presenting good, legible copy is 
often annoyed by a pen not doing 
clear work. Some inks are destruc- 
tive to pens. I have a small glass jar 
of water placed near the ink bottle, 
and after drying the pen I dip it sev- 
eral times in the water and dry again. 
This pretty effectively removes the 
remaining color and leaves the pen 
clear for use. Another convenience is 
a small glass jar some four to six 
inches high, wherein pens and pen- 
cils may be kept together near the 
writing table.—[Jasper Blines. 

AA BURGESS 
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To the Chickadee 


BY MOSES , TEGGART 


Not in springtime dost. thou come, 
Thou little cherub of the year! 

For when woodland ways are dufmh, 
And winter stingeth, thou art here! 


Cheerful still: thy charming. note! 
Merry still thy wee black eye! 
Snowflakes fall and snowflakes float, 
Stil thou chirpest charmingly. 


Pecking, picking *mong the buds, 
Loved. thou.art by one and all! 
Thou best darling of the -woéods, 
Soft thy plumage, glad thy call. 


Not in springtime dost thou come, 
With us all the livelong year, 
Chickadee, accept this crumb 
Of heartfelt rhyming, for thy cheer. 





BY Z. R. CRONYN 


Mother has a lot,to do 
Every single day, 

So I have to work hard, too; 
I. can’t always: play. 

I have the kitchen steps to sweep 
Every single day. 


Mother says she doesn’t know 
What she’d do each day 

If I didn’t help her so; 
Says-I’m_ her’ mainstay 

When she finds the steps are swept 
Every single day. 


- 


Answers to last week’s hidden name 
puzzle are: (1) Eva, (2) Homer, (3) 
Edith, ‘ (4) Adam, (5) Garret, (6) 
Bertha,. (7) Leon, (8) Austin, (9) 
Hosea, (10) Ellen. 





“Don’t be afraid,” said the woman 


on the front ‘step, “that dog likes 
strangers.”’ 

“Yes, madam, answered Meander- 
ing Mike. “I do not question your 
assurance that he would like me, But 
do you refer to him as a seeker for 
companionship or as.an epicure?”— 


[Washington Star. 


God gave me a little heart 
To love whate'’er he made; 
Gave me strength to bear my 
Glad and unafraid. 
[Laura TM. 


part 


Richards. 


MORE QUILT BLOCKS 


How many of our little girls have worked the quilt blocks shown in 
these columns in the issue of February 1? For their benefit here are three 


more, 
but 10 cents. 


fast red embroidery cotton, 20 cents. 


The perforated pattern with the three designs all on one sheet costs 
Stamped on Pequot sheeting, unbleached, with three skeins 


Address all orders to our Fanty- 


work Pattern Department, this office. 


AND BOYS 








BY WILL W. CHRISTMAN 

Last winter one of my boys set sev- 
eral traps along a smajl stream that 
flows into the Bozenkill from the 
north. The traps were placed in rock 
heles near the water’s edge, and cov- 
ered carefully with light, dry leaves, 
and were baited with the delectable 
muskrat, of which the mink is very 
fond. An unusually large mink came 
down the stream that night, for an 
inch or two of light snow told-us the 
story next morning. Two of the traps 
were in a ravine, one on the east and 
one on the west bank of. the stream. 
The mink detected the savory odor, 
and had apparently inspected the trap 
on the east bank first, and then 
crossed over to the other. From the 
footprints we inferred that he had 
spent some little time in hungry med- 
itation before going on hisway. He is 
more easily caught in culverts and 
sluiceways, where the trap can be so 
placed that he must needs be caught 
if he goes through. 

A BATTLE TO THE DEATH 

late autumn, in a quiet 
overshadowed by pine and 
I observed» a commotion. 
Approaching, I saw a mink and, 
muskrat fighting in the water. The 
mink apparently had a_ tenacious 
grip on the muskrat’s neck, who, 
partiy submerged, was feebly strug- 
gling.' The hunter’s instinct was 
stronger than my curiosity, and I 
did not wait for the finale’.of the 
combat, but ended both lives at one 
shot. The mink is tenacious, and his 
grip is not to be broken. Finding a 
mink in a trap, I let him take the 
tip of my mitten in his teeth, which 
he very readily accepted, and lifted 
him trap and all from the ground. 
On my. relinquishing the mitten, he 
showed no disposition to release his 
hold, but still held firmly to this 
fragment of his enemy until. I rapped 
him on the head. 

I imagine that the muskrat is the 
choicest morsel on his bill of fare. 
Young birds, frogs and many of the 
smaller. animals the mink ean al- 
most have for the asking, but the 
muskrat is his -only after a fierce 
fight. I have taken advantage of this 
knowledge, and have always used the 
muskrat, when .available, for baiting 
him. I have at times. used the car- 
eass of-the mink for the same pur- 
pose, with equal success. 

I once saw a mink chasing my 
chickens in broad daylight. I recall 
a veteran mink, trapped on the Nor- 
manskill, gray-bearded and old, en- 
titled to honorable mention. When 
I removed his hide P discovered sev- 
eral good-sized shot embedded in the 
flesh. The Wounds had long since 
healed. After all, perhaps he was 
my mink, for I remembered wound- 
ing one @ year or two previous, who 
disappeared under the ice with a 
venetrating squall of pain and an- 
ger. This crv, when the animal is 
trapped or shot, is the only sound I 
have ever heard him make. 

Mink tracks are more numerous 
during February and March than in 
early winter. It is their Wweting sea- 
son. T have looked in vain for evi- 
dence of the mink’s skill as an 
angler. Although a splendid diver 
and swimmer, successful angling must 
be more difficult for him than the 
eapture of the smaller animals. 


Points on Fox Trapping 


* BY THOMAS F. KOLB 


One 
pool, 
hemlock, 





To be successful in trapping. fox it 
is first of all necessary to kill all odor 
of the person which may cling to the 
traps. This may be done by boiling 
them in hemlock bough water, sprink- 
ling them with blood, or burying them 
in the earth for about two weeks. 
Many trappers have special scents 
which they use to attract foxes The 
following is the best preparation 
which I have ever tried: 

In the spring put into a quart giass 
jar the musk bag of a skunk, the 


musk bags’ of two~muskrats, and 9 


field mice. Fill. the jar half full of 
skunk grease. Cork-and hang by the 
side of°a building’ until the trapping 
season. This makes one of the best 
fox scents I have ever used. 

Fasten bait to a tree near the regue 
lar runs of the foxes, Then set traps 
two feet from the tree, baiting with 
mice or small pieces of rabbit. Han-« 
dle traps with: woolen gloves which 
have been soaked. in blood. Touch 
nothing with the bare hands. Put @ 
little of the scent on the bait and 
cover bait lightly with leaves. The 
fox, after walking around the tree in 
an endeavor to get the bait there, 
finding that he cannot, will then turn 
his attention to the bait in the traps 
and you are almost sure to catch him, 


A Humane Trap 


BY F. 0. FOSTER 





With a desire to help some of the 

young trappers I am sending you @ 

description of a boy 

trap used by me, very 

successfully, when 2 

was a young muskrag 

hunter. I am else 

prompted in this® by 

another reason, and 

that is, I would like to 

2 help the poor, suffer~ 

ing muskrat. To begin with, the most 

barbarous thing in the world is the 

steel trap, and when I consider hav- 

ing set a great many of these, entail- 

ing upon poor little animals hours of 

uffer'ng, my co~science smites me even 

unto this day. The box trap, plans 

for which I am giving, is a merciful 

ffairs, for it kills the animal quickly if 

it kills him at all, and if he remains 

alive he does not suffer. No bait is 

employed, and frequently a ‘ingle 

trap in one night will catch at ] ast @ 

half dozen full-grown rats. On one 

occasion I reeall having taken seven 
large ones at one visit. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TRAP 

This should be an oblong box, 2 

feet 10 inches long by 8 inches wide 

and 9 inches’ deep,_outside measure- 

ment, and should be. made of inch 

boards. The box must be open at each 


















































DETAILS OF MUSKRAT TRAP 
end, and a wire.door suspended front 
the top in each end, inclining at ah 
angle of 45 degrees. The bottom of 
his wire door, when in. position, rests 
on the bottom of the hox, and when 
the animal enters.the trap he simply 
raises it sufficiently to allow ingress, 
when .it falls. back in its place. This 
door is made of wire about 8-16 of an 
inch’ in diameter, and these wires are 
inserted in a round stick like a large 
broom handle, which is cut the length 
of the inside: measurement of the box 
across the top. These wires should be 
about 9 inches long and set in the 
round stick about 1% inches apart, 
and should be braced by weaving @ 
light wire in and out as per illustra- 
tion. This light wire prevents forcing 
the bars apart. 
SETTING 

To set it one has but to find the hole 
in the bank with the path leading to 
it, and with a spade dig a place close 
up ‘to the entrance’so that one end of 


-the trap will fit into it and lie in the 


path. Weight it down with some 
stones and cover it with dirt. Usually 


In places where there is tide water 


this will come up and drown any 
muskrat that may have ventured in. 
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Plain Talk fot the Bride-to-Be 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





needles are flashing in and out 

of white goods all over the 
land, and. pretty young girls are get- 
ting ready to be married. -Young men 
in the country are more apt to favor 
early spring for weddings than June, 
for the. reason that.the’ new home 
ought to be established before active 
tffarm work begins. Everything | 'is 
rose hued to the young people, but 
the practical things “should “not be 
ignored. Two lives are about to be 
merged into one, and. it is absolutely 
essential that the one life be a joyous, 
successful one. 
~ Usually the bride starts out with a 
full supply of clothes and all things 
necessary for a year or two, and there 
is no reason why she should have a 
great amount of spending money at 
first. The bride and groom are anx- 
ious to get ahead in the world, and 
everything goes smoothly. Of course, 
if she needs money the groom will be 
glad to furnish it, the bride thinks, 
for he is so devoted and anxious te 
please during those first happy days. 
She is perfectly certain that no cloud 
can eyer mar their happiness, and the 
very thought of taiking over money 
matters is distasteful te her- 

But in time the new clothes wear 
out or look shabby, and the wife be- 
gins to think about replacing them. 
Usually she makes the mistake of 
waiting until the very last possible 
moment, thinking she is very econom- 
ical, and then she is frightened at the 
amount.of money it will take to put 
her wardrobe in good condition. All 
the money goes into the one purse, 
and that is carried by the husband, 
so she has gotten into the -habit of 
thinking it belongs exclusively to him. 
£ e timidly makes her wants known 
and is astonished beyond all measure 
to discover that her husband is 
shocked because she.wants so very 
much at-once. Not being accustomed 
to being aSked for money, he .is sur- 


D URING these late winter days 


prised ~té find that his wife needs 
twenty-five or thfrty dollars all at 
once, and he asks if five or ten will 


not do this time. Expenses are heavy 
and the crop prospects -not geod. and 
1 dozen other things prevent money 
from being abundant, so the foolish 
little .woman takes the small amount 
and tries to stretch it over her many 
needs, 


SETTLE IT BEFORE MARRIAGE 


If only every young -woman about 
to be married would settle the finan- 
<ial question. before marriage or dur- 
ing the honeymoon, half the troubles 
married people have would be avoid- 


ed “Talk about having an income 
during courting days!” Certainly, 
why not? “© During courting days is 


the time to talk: over all the vital 
matters of the new: life. It does not 
argue that it is.to bea loveless life 
simply because the prattical things 
are @iscussed; but rather . that the 
wedded dove is to be made more se- 
cure and lasting. : 

The woman who has her own buiter 
and egg money is much happier .han 
the wife who niust ask for every 
penny she spends, and have ‘it grudg- 
ingly doled out 

Before anyone blames the men too 
much, let it be remembered that they 
have been educaféd all théir lives, in 
midst cases, to believe that every peri- 
ny made on the farm belongs to the 
man of the house. It was so In the 
homes of their childhood, and after 
marriage their wives failed to say 
anything on the subject, 80° why 
should they be particularly enlight- 
ened about the matter? “At twenty @ 





man is what his mother made him,” 
the old saying informs us, “but at 
forty what his wife made him.” Now 
if the wife lives with him three or four 
years before trying te assert her 
rights, it is scarcely likely she will 
ever get them. 

Have it understood that the cream 
money, the butter money or some 
other secure jncome belongs to the 
mistress of the house from the very 
first, and there will be no trouble. 
Even during the first few months, 
when the new clothes and everything 
about the new outfit is in need of no 
replenishing, carefully save your little 
hoard and when you do need it you 
will have it at hand. Babies will 
come, sickness will come and new 
wants will arise every year, so don't 
han’? over your money to your husr- 
band unless a real emergency de- 
mands it. Later, when you want hew 
tablecloths, or a subscription to your 
favorite magazine or some trifle to 
make your home prettier, it~ will not 
be necessary to call upon the head of 
the house for money. And even if the 
money is handed out freely or the 
purse used jointly, every woman likes 
better to have her own income, how- 
ever small. Get started right! 





Making Cake by Rule 


BY VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 





“Good morning, Mrs Brown, I called, 
A moment just to see 

If you would let me copy down 
Your’ fruit cake recipe?” 

“Why certainly,” said Mrs Brown 
In cheerful, hearty tones; 

“I think it quite a privilege 
To heip you, Mrs Jones. 


“T take of sugar quite a lot— 
Bmough to make it nice 

And butter—never skimp with that! | 
Add plenty, too, of spice. 

Of citron and of raisins use 
A liberal supply; 

And sevéral eggs when they are cheap, f 
And fewer when they're high. 


“Add flour enough in quantity 
To make the cake just right, 
(Too much would cause it to be tough 
And prove an oversight) 
Put soda tn the milk you use, 
And bake, I do declare, 
You'll have a cake that ought to be 
The premium at the fair!” 


Poor Mrs Jones went sadly home; 
She seemed to be quite dazed 

If she could not collect her thoughts, 
We need not be amazed. 

A clever pupil she was thought 
When but a girl at school, 

But now she cannot grasp the art 
Of baking cake by rule. 


Recipes Tablers Have: Found Good 


—_—_— 





OA? MEAL COOKIES 

Take 1 cup sugar, l°cup shortening, 
2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 cups rolied 
oats, 2 cups flour, 1 cup chopped rai- 
sins. Beat together very thoroughly 
the sigar, shortening and eggs. Add 
raisins and s6da and beat agaih. Then 
adid the oats’ and flour alternately, 
and last the milk, 1 teaspoonful, no 
more. Use ‘plenty of flour on the 
molding beard.—[C. J. G. 

FRIED PARSNIPS ARE NICE 

Wash, scrape or peel, cut in rather 
thick slices and ptt in the frying pan 
in about 2 tablespoons pork fat or 
drippings; add a very little water, 
cover and cook rather slowly. At the 
last the water will be cooked out so 
they will brown... Stir occasionally to 
prevent burning.—[Mrs R. 

ORANGE CAKE 

«Take 1 cup sugar, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 2 eggs, % cup sweet 
milk, cups flour-and 2 teaspoons 
baking powdér. This makes 3 layers. 


| 


| 
} 











For filling e 1 orange, grate the 
outside and s¢ out the juice, add 
1 tablespoon: cornstarch, or flour and 
the yolk of 1 egg, using the white for 
frosting; add 1 cup boiling sugar and 
stir all together, then add 1 cup boil- 
ing water and cook until it thickens. 
If too thick to suit, add a little move 
water.—![ Virginia. 


EGGS BAKED IN OREAM 


Break &@s many eggs as you want 
into a dish, salt, and pour sweet 
cream all around each yolk. Bake 


till the whites are set. We like them 
very much.—[Mrs F. A. R. 
GRAHAM GEMS 
Take 1 cup graham, % cup flour, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon sugar 
or molasses, 1 level teaspoon soda, 
same of salt, 1 cup sour milk, 1 egz, 
stirred in last. Bake in hot gem pans 
[Maine Cook. » 
GOOD SAUSAGE 
To 5O Ibs of meat take 1 Ib salt, 4 
lb black pepper, %& Ib sage and 1 tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper. Mix thorough- 
ly and put through grinder.—[{Friend- 
ship. 
FRIED CAKES . 
One cup sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 
cups flour,. 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
sweet cream, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der and pinch salt.—[ Mrs. Ingalls. 
DRIED BLACKBERRY PIF 
One cup dried berries, 1 cup cold 
water, 1 cup sugar, 3 _ tablespoons 
boiled cider, 1 heaping tablespoon 
flour, pinch of. salt.—[V: 
: BUNS 
Take 1 cup butter, 1 cup yeast, 
or % yeast cake, 2 cups sugar, 4 cups 
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milk, spice to taste, 1 cup currants. 
Mix like bread, and when light add 
1 teaspoon soda, working in well. 
Let rise until light-in the tins, then 
bake.—[C. F. 
ANGEL CAKE 

Take -% cup sugar, % cup flour, 4 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon of cream 
tartar, whites of 4 eggs. Mix salt and 


cream tartar with flour.—[M. W. 





Betsey Bug is not unhappy, 
Though you see her cry; 
"Tis an onion house she lives in— 
That's the reason why. 
s 





















Ve aCevcevilvevauy 


Ve have meaty Sinn, 100, 009 ented 
lages an wns in the United States who hav 
met a who have each saved from 66 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range 

« higher reputation or gives bétter encibtaation. You run no —< 
ri You saveall 

Send Postal For Catalog No. 100 
@nd see list of towns where we have satisfied customers. 
Ratemazce Stove Company, Mirs., Kelamazeo, Mich. 
Our pasent ovee thermometer makes bal ng 
roasting 






Direct to You 
ed customers {n more than 17,000 citi 
ve or range on 


dealers’ profits, We pay the freight. 


oe omy. 
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CAN 


From $2,000 to $10,000 a year and your expenses as a Traveling Salesman. 
We will teach you to be one in 8 weeks by a}! and secure a position with a reliable firm. Fit 
out coupon:send for free catalog “A Knighto t 


RATIONAL SALESMAN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
J 704Searritt Bidg,. Kansas City, Me.,or 333 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Minnoapolls, Minn, 





FARN 


he Grip,” today. 


Write nearest office, address 


230 Monadnock @tk:, Chicage, &, 














AID THE NATURAL CHANGES 
of the sKin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and 
you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that 
no cosmetics can produce. It is the “Dainty 


Woman’s Friend.” 


Can you afford to be 
without it? Don’t infer. 


Try it! 





DIRT Is VARI OUS—always 


out of place. It mars lives and homes and 


people. 


’Tis the best of good manners to be 


‘clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half 


@ social introduction. 
A delicate prep 


of the purest ingredients. 


its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine liabit. 
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FOR SUMMER 


Ask your dealer for 


Solid Blacks 


The reliable old ‘‘Simpson’ brand 
made only in Eddystone. 


The economical and elegant fabric 
for black costumes and mourning 
dresses, Intense, brilliant, durable, 


and absolutely fast in color. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints 
write us his name. We'll help him supply you. 
Decline tutes and imitations. 








Eddystone Mig. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











And get better material, better workmanship and a more 
artistic design by buying a monument or headstone from us. We 
use the best granite that will not rust and that always shows 
the ee oe care | te dons by modes, machinery, others work 
and and we deliver com nm cemetery. 
7 iiinstrated booklet free if ou. mention thie paper Pe 
inne. 














Good Things to Eat and 
Good Things to Read 


The necessities: and luxuries of 
life—both for the price of one, if 
_you buy these products and save 


athe 


Library. Slips 


These products are the best and 
in exchange*for the Library Slips 
which are packed with them you 
may have’ your choice of the best 
magazires and books — absolutely 
free. 
You may quickly get the maga- 
zines or books you desire, because the Library Slips 
from all.these different products may be combined. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT FREE, WHICH EXPLAINS THE WHOLE PROPOSITION 





REFUSK ALL SUBSTITUTES 


1} Korn Kinks (Malted Corn Flakes) 

Mennen’s Talcum Powder 

My Wife’s Salad Dressing 

None Such Mince Meat 

Pabst Extract, The ‘*Best’’ Tonic 

Pompeian Massage Cream 

Presto (Qniek) Flour 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 

Scrub-E-Z (Soap and Brush) 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 

3-in One Ol! (Cleans and Polishes) 
This list is being rapidly increased. 


American Olive Co., Olives, Olive Ol 
Banner Lye (Disimfectant) 

Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) Cocoa 
Calumet Baking Powder ‘‘Best by Test” 
Dunham’s Original Shred Cocoanut 


Erie Canned Vegetables (Slip under Label) 
Force (Ready to Eat) Breakfast Food | 
German-American Coffees and Teas 
H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Products 
Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


| 
Erie Canned Fruits (Slip under Label) | 
| 
i} 





| 


“Always trade at home, your local dealer deserves this” 


| Tee Magazine and Book Company of New York 
256 Broa@way, New York 








Book Company. 
and BROADWAY. NEW YORK’ of Nex, 
withaccept this — - 
LIBRARY SLIP 
Sus FOR STANDARD MAGAZINES. BOOKS 

ROAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
« LIBRARY BOOKLET.FREE 
Patented #42 1907 


Lory 





"Ts sack shown in No 3927 is 


LIBRARY SLIPS are now being packed in these Products 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


~ 





Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 


DRESSING SACK OF FIGURED SILK 


The 
either 


practical and neat. 

back may be finished 
| with or without the yoke. If light 
| weight materials are used, the yoke 
is desirable as 4t makes the sack wear 
|much better. The special feature of 
| this sack is the rolling collar, which 
| fits well up around the neck, yet has 
|the appearance of being slightly low 
in front. Three tucks at each shoul- 


No 3927—Pretty Dressing Sack, 32, 
84, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


der give a pretty fullness over the bust- 
If desired, the fullness at the waist 
line may be held in place by ribbon. 
Figured China silk or. pongee will 
make up nicely after this model. If 
something warmer is preferred, out- 
Ling flannel or French flannel may be 
employed* 
PLAITED SKIRTS ARE POPULAR 


Skirts such as the one depicted in 
No 2817 are worn, particularly for the 
street. Dark blue or black- serge made 
after this. model will be pretty for 
wear with tailored shirt waists. The 
plaits are stitched in tuck fashion to 
'flounce depth and from there down 
| are pressed in place. In making this 











No 2817—Bleven-Gored Skirt, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist. 


skirt, see that the plaits are all basted 
in position befére it is tried on. After 
it has been fitted over the hips, the 
plaits are stitched and .pressed before 
the correct length at the bottom can 
{be ascertained. - If a skirt such as 


this is made of voile it will be quite 
handsome enough for-dress. A jumper 
waist of the same material would ef- 
fectively complete the costume. This 
could be worn over a net or silk 
guimpe. Voile, of course, requires a 
silk lining, which makes the dress 
more expensive. 
PRINCESSE COSTUME OF VOILE 

For young girls nothing is prettier 
than the princesse models. The one 
illustrated in No 3408 is suitable for 
light weight woolen or sheer cotton 
materials. When making this gar- 
ment the plaits in both the skirt and 
waist. are first laid in and basted and 
those of the waist stitched and pressed 
before it is fitted. The girdle is next 
shaped to the figure, and the fullness 
of the waist adjusted to the upper 
edge. The skirt is then pinned and 
any alterations necessary to fit it 
over the hips are made. An applied 
band finishes the yoke and the chem- 
isette should be of a contrasting ma- 
terial. such as all-over lace or em- 


No 3408—Castume for Young Girls, 
13, 15 and 17 years. 
broidery. Braid, which is to be used 
this spring as a trimming, can be ap- 
plied on the girdle, yoke band and 
bottom of the skirt. ‘ 

HOW TO -ORDER - 

Order. by number, stating 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
dress our Pattern Department, 
office. 


size 
Ad- 
this 





Love Thy Mother - 


Love thy mother, little one! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again— 

Hereafter she may have a son 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain, 
Love thy mother, little one. . 


Gaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for thee+ 

Hereafter then may'st shudder sighs 

To meet them when they cannot’ see 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have often told— 
Hereafter thou may’st press in ‘woe, 

And kiss them till thine own are col& 
Press her lips the while they glow! 
—{Thomas Hood. 


When the Kye Come Hame 


Come all ye jolly shepherds, 

That whistle through the glen, 
rll tell ye of a secret 

That courtiers dinna ken: 
What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue of man can namef 
"Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, 

When .the kye come’ hame, : 
*Tween the gloamin’ and the mirk, 

When the kye come hame! 

—[{James Hogg. 





“Never climb a. mountain till yow 
come to-it—and mavbe it won’t dd 
there.” 
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Our Special Needlework Designs 





SHIRT WAIST DESIGN 





. BUSY FINGERS 








Song of the Stream 


BY GEORGE LAMBORN 





The seasons come and the seasons go, 
Day dawns and fades and the night 
winds blow 
But the stream with ita-musical rest- 
less flow 
Goes on and ©n forever. 





is extra long and 
sharp; cannot slip 


through the head 
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nper French or solid embroidery is al- Like falling sends in the part pag and stick you or 
ef- ways new, though centuries old, No Men rise and fall like the tender grass, work loose. The 
This variety of needlework has proven so But’ the life stream flows forever. tongue prevents it. 
silk popular for the dainty creations in 
eS a ghirt waists, and so in offering this Life as an ember glows and die | 
ress design, No 44, for French or solid em- The are fail, while the faithful 
broidery, we feel that our readers will er - 
appreciate our efforts to provide some- __ moe a Mee eek vin 6 prize 
ttie : g Here the way seems dark, there the 
nee bright lights ‘gleam; 
~ <i want —o swift as . Sttul Greem 
0 cere Vhile the beautiful, songful, rockbound 
~ rons Ban Pee to = ; Bprioe quand toon tne Se Soxt she 
~ - is entirely within the oxitl ot the av- Flows on and on forever. prevents the fat 
ane erage embroiderer, an when com- , ~ © hea 
and ( f pleted will prove a pleasure to its farth's fame and beau’y, its loved and ee yas) e 
ssed S @ N \ A possessor. st, Without m comfort is 
next = = EVO The perforated pattern for stamp- Are cradled and crowned and laid to | — yy SE 
ness f\ A& ’\ vd ing the design, No 44, will be sent rest, } retailing for — 
per KC Jf) ( J postpaid for 10 cents; design stamped But the stream flows on forever. | 7 —cC- 
an Yay_/ ef, ; on India law 85 cents; white mer- Se So | - 
- it J ae Rs cerized cotton for embrotdering same, ©® ~— wrand stage they come Phat ail 
lied = @ N h = 12 cents. Order from our Fancy Wor: wations and kings. in a puppet show 
em- \ Pa Y_2 Department, this office. While the love and song in the sunlit Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
ma~ og ae iS SOFA PILLOW DESIGN “ON THE FENCE” flow $08 arvand St. _——Bicomfeld, H. J. 
em- \ % 4 Here is a charming young woman Of the stream go on forever. 
. |} evidently waiting for someone, and it 
ra my is leap year, yon know. The design FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 
BP " patacwg 5 ee sa eartiany Here’s a motto for old and young! my WE /E SHIP o APPROVAL 
_ a ~ ie Write it in lines of gold 5 aed sow 0 vs FREE TRIAL. 
$3 8 embroidered solid. It is, therefore, Upon thy heart, and fn thy mina VOOSTS cnc cent to learn out 
C within the skill of any needieworker. Th irri 4 ’ here fo and marvelous oprrs 
= It has been designed and prodyced Ana rd oe > ted enfoid; grade 1908 model bicycles 
expressly for this paper, and is now Whe toate Rew Went? hour, FACTORY PRICES Anne May 
shown for the first time, as is the _ wg Phin my the broom and pail, PSR ep tnem getty — gem 
N case with all our designs. When there Ww have & bright and cheering we yon wis orn Art Catto 
No. A 4 Onin Waist. is anything 1.ew In embroidery our “wy srdotte ieemned ¢ fail!” wil sample bicycle going to your towa. 
readers will find it shown in these ° anno ail. Pie) RIDER AGENT every where are 
columns. ye | ) money exhibiting and selling pi) HE 4 
The perforated pattern of the above A Knitting Hint — Experience i} We Sell cheaper than any other y 
design will be sent postpaid to any teaches me that the Scotch method | my wy --- bE 
address for 10 cents. This design of kni.ting the heel of a stocking | Be Wot Waits write today for our special offer. . 
stamped oot tan art ticking for pil- Longgh ~- _— longer. Instead od MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K 76 GHICAG) 
thing which will be handsome, with low top 25 cents; material for outlin- plain knitting, slip one, knit one, to 
not too much work. ing same in colors, 20 cents. Order the end of the row and purl back as Always Mention ™ writing any of oursa 
This design is one of the most sim- {Tom our Fancy Work Department, usual. It not only makes a stronger ys vortiaurs.” You will net & 
pie and effective we have offered. It this office. but a prettier heel.—[J. A. G. | Chbs Sowrmal very quick reply if you ao. 
Gi t E y S b ib 
S s d N AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
° ; 
ng to the Terms Given Below 
ised 
ap- 
and 4 “ 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND_FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR 1908 
size includes a wide range of useful information. The Calendar, weather and 


Ad- 
this astronomical pages are interspersed with pages for memoranda, which, as 


the years go by and you gather a series of these books, become of great 
value for reference. 


L Commercial agriculture as tréated in this book will help you mightily to solve the 
problem of when, where and how to sell your products to the best advantage. No- 
where else can such an array of facts and expert advice about marketing be found. 
“ World’s Progress with statistics clear and complete, is surveyed. Commerce, 

ont Finance, Insurance, Industry, Science, Government, Education, Religion, tables, rules 
e and special articles including special weights and measures, postal rates and laws are 
covered. 


- i big directory gives National and State Ones Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
e, Stations and Officers of Societies in which you, as a f , are interested. 


: The <= devoted to the home are interesting and instructive. They cover Health and 
i. Hygiene, First Aid to the Injured, Etiquette and much information for the cook and housewife. 


The index is complete and it should be used constantly. The man who knows his Year Book 


is always abreast of the times and ready for any argument. 
YOU CAN’T BUY IT—READ THIS OFFER CAREFULLY 


We will send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for 


eee >i 


ati if 














384 PaAGEs—5x6!4 INCHES 





nef 
the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as 
stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. If any other béoks we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in ad- 
dition to the Year Book, they can only be had for 25c each. Remit by express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle 
and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearést you. 

c. 
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2 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW “YORK CHICAGO 
you ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers  ° Gomestees Building 49 Lotayerte St.) Marquette Building 
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Why Don’t YOU Get This Phonograph 


on FREE 


TRIAL : : 


For almost three years I have been making the most liberal phonograph offer ever known! I have given hosts of people the opportunity of a4 
the pi Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without a cent of cost to them. 
Thousands and Beynon and thousands of people have been given the opportunity to hear in their own parlors concerts and entertainments by world famous 


its as the 


Think of it! 
pousiclans. as, Just such en’ 
Why 


ntertainme eatest metropolitan theatres are producin 
far you have missed allt this. 


absolute} @ trial. 
papers of any sort to.sign. Absolutely nothin 
selection on a free trial ee oe you can hear it and play:it in your own home. 


Pps 
WwHy iy Want to] Lend You this Pho ph 


of people bog have never heard the Genuine 
oh. Nene Jraanch te faunitioe with the screechy, unnatural wi 
s (some of which Lwiry a inferior are very expensive) 
cp ogee ion machines people become predjudieed against all kinds of 
44 there’s = one way to convin ple that the Edison is 
the mt sée and hear this remarkable instrument 
I can’t tell you one- 
win eos or. write Fok make yon actually 
wa megin to éscribe the tender, 
eatness w! the gennine ne saad a <dison ison reproduces the soft, 
notes of thet te, — the harmony of a fuli brass 
selection. The wonders of the new style Rinne Edison defy tne} ae gs of any pen 
to describe. Neither will I try to tell a yon how,when you're tired,nervous and 
blue, the Edison will soothe you, comfort and rest you, and give you new 
stre to © up the burdens of life afresh. he only way to make you 
actually realize these things for yeureny ts to loan you a Genuine Edison 
ograph free and let you try it 


\\ Sel ths Latest Edison Catalogs, 


ison Pho Catalog, the 
N very Jaton list list Piieom Gold Me Moulaed Te RS (over 1500 them) enlicue 
SN Trial Ge std select Your recor offer. Sign thie coupon 
now, {Ed these catalons and select your records at once. Remember the 
free concerts. is coupon right now or send 
*Waow, Ne rr if you prefer. But do 
now. No setgutiens, the 
mm and mail to us 





ce these 
je actuaily see 
I am thing fen this offer. 


(os ones. 


re you 
Edison Phon = h 
vs, eat 


cah’t make this offer an: r, 
ere. If you will stép and think just a moment, you will realize that the high standing of this concern w: 


Tossibly you don’t quite understand my Giter yet. Listen. 


I will send = this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete with oné dozen Edison Gold 
I don’t ask any money down or in . D. shi 


Moulded Recneds,_ fot for on 
advance.. There are noC. 8) pamenss ; an tey | or 

but a plain out-and-out offer to ship ine B is rphouggraph wee ins: There fano oa dozen reco teat "Ot 

r 


absolt eal br bit an except a straightforward 


You Don’t Have to Bey It: 


Alt sate you to do is to invite se many on poomne 
le-Eai You will anywa ‘ie 
Pour mae I feel .absolu t of the 


ly certain 

e there The at ait che nnd 
Edison Ott nel eve own: if they don’t, ifn nota inate one one of 
this sometimes happens), I bes blame you in me a 
done your part when x have given 
our agent or even — the Lm of a single eqnoatis. aeee we 
agents and at the rock rice on this wonderful new outhit we 
any commission to anyone. 


th 
af ant to i) 
ee not ant to | am asking you ce the, Pron to nor 


I won't be rised, however, if you wish to keep the macnine 
own home. you do wish to keep it, either r remnt us the price in 
we will ae you to pay for it on the "easiest kind of payments. 


lOur E P 7 nt Pine ee eee, 


want a phono; 
“phonogt Be "wile re for v2.00 


on. 
in 
theta 





who really 
we “ane 40 nok 
ay y 4, it all at once TT have decided on 
ou absolute use of 
@ month pays fer 
Sb vieuine or 
tae t Sade ct 
no pul 
small and our 


of an 
before a 
terms so STnas fox 
are So ve 
as nn payments. 


al that you never 





